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1644. Allende Lezama, L. Tiempo psicolégico y 
axiolégia; energia y entropia. (Psychological time 
and axiology;energy andentropy.) Rev. Profesorado, 
1938, Nov.-Dec., 5-12.—The author bases his dis- 
cussion on the mathematical idea of theoretical 
biology, according to which personality structure is 
viewed from the concept of projective geometry. 
He expounds the theory of the rotatory quadrilaeral, 
the harmonious grouping; the fundamentals of the 
theory of knowledge, with analysis of the subject- 
object relationship; psychological and logical judg- 
ment and intuition; and the three physiomathe- 
matical theories of knowledge which have influenced 
philosophy, referring especially to the modifications 
of the concepts of space, time and entropy. He 
discusses the three modes of space and time, mathe- 
matical, physical and psychological. The time 
modes constitute biological time, related ontologic- 
ally to the physical concept of entropy. 
mary relates psychological time, axiology, energy, 
and entropy to a Jacksonian concept of psycho- 
pathology.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1645. Bart6k, M. A lelki jelenségek felosztas4- 
nak reviziéja. (Revision of psychological classifica- 
tions.) Esztét. Scle, 1939, 5, 121-174.—The basis of 
psychology is the interrelation of the subject with 
his surroundings. The principles of the universe, 
order and hierarchy, are the principles of the soul as 
well.—P. Schiller (Budapest). 

1646. Bidney, D. The psychology and ethics of 
Spinoza; a study in the history and logic of ideas. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. xv + 454. 
$3.75.—A comprehensive historical and critical ex- 
amination of Spinoza’s psychology and ethics. In 
Part I, Theory of Emotions, and Part II, Ethical 
Theory, Spinoza’s views on the soul, its affects the 
emotions, and value are presented, and the conflict- 
ing tendencies in his thought toward mechanistic 
and dynamic explanations, historically based re- 
spectively on the atomistic tradition and the Scho- 
lastic tradition originating with Plato, Aristotle, and 
the Stoics, are separated and discussed in both 
psychological and ethical fields. In Part III, 
Spinoza and Modern Thought, Spinoza’s application 
of the conception of necessary laws to the explana- 
tion of the mind, prior to the association psycholo- 
gists of the eighteenth century, his anticipation of 
the James-Lange theory of the emotions, Freudian 
theory, and the problems and conflicts of contem- 
porary value theory, are examined.—J. H. Jackson 
(Brown). 

1647. Boda, I. 


A “lelki” fogalma és az esz- 
méletek. 


(The concept of the “psychic” and of 


The sum-'° 


“consciousness.””) Budapest: 1939. Pp. 13.— 
Consciousness is all which has become conscious, 
without respect to time, degree of clearness, or 
depth. The quality of consciousness is determined 
by (1) the biosomatic factors (habitus, etc.) of the 
individual constitution, (2) former experiences, and 
(3) external and internal circumstantial determi- 
nants. The process of becoming conscious shows 
three phases, reflecting general psychic develop- 
ment: (1) the period of primitive lack of differentia- 
tion, (2) the period of differentiating analysis, and 
(3) the period of synthetic incorporation into a 
whole. Saltatory development may be found.— 
P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

1648. Cassirer, E. Was ist Subjektivismus? 
(What is subjectivism?) Theoria, 1939, 5, 111-140. 
—A presentation of the author's theory of knowledge, 
with special reference to the concepts of the “sub- 
jective” and the “‘objective.’’ The difference be- 
tween the subjective and the objective is conceived 
not in terms of metaphysical absolutes, but in terms 
of a functional relation between narrower and 
broader systems of experience —D. V. McGranahan 
(Harvard). 

1649. Courbon, P. L’oeuvre de Charles Blondel. 
(The work of Charles Blondel.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1939, 97, Part 2, 365-381.—Charles Blondel was a 
doctor of medicine and a professor of experimental 
and pathological psychology. A bibliography of his 
writings is given. His works are classified in three 
parts: original work, critical work, and exposition of 
the work of others. Summaries are given of the 
more important writings—M. B. Mitchell (Mt. 
Pleasant Hospital, Iowa). 

1650. Davenport, C.B. Frederick Adams Woods. 
Science, 1939, 90, 607-608.—A biography and ap- 
preciation.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

1651. Delaporte, P. Une méthode d’analyse des 
corrélations et son application. (A method of corre- 
lation analysis and its application.) C. R. Acad. 
Sct., Paris, 1939, 208, 142—145.—For the tetrads used 
as a criterion in factor analysis the author proposes 
to substitute the criterion of the community of the 
sampling intervals. A group of correlations calcu- 
lated by W. R. MacDonnel and bearing on 7 bodily 
measurements for which it is impossible to find a 
general factor is analyzed by means of the method.— 
C. Nony (Sorbonne). 


1652. Delgado, H. Psicologia y psicopatologia 
de la consciencia del yo. (Psychology and psycho- 
pathology of the ego consciousness.) An. Inst. 
Psicol. Univ. B. Aires, 1938, 2, 135-176.—Delgado 
defines ego consciousness and traces its develop- 
ment. Every cultivated adult has a social, a personal 
and an immediate ego. The author modifies and 
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amplifies Jasper’s four formal characteristics, recog- 
nizing: the conviction of personal existence; the 
impression of present ‘fullness’; the feelings of 
potential constancy and activity; the consciousness 
of autonomy, unity and identity. Finally, he 
describes the pathological variations of these char- 
acteristics—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1653. Foradori, A. La psicologia en Indoamérica. 
(Psychology in Latin America.) An. Inst. Psicol., 
Univ. B. Aires, 1938, 2, 471-507.—A continuation 
of the author’s “Psychology in Argentina” in vol. 1 
of the Anales. The present article takes up the his- 
tory, laboratories, departments, and professorships of 
psychology, also the publications, in Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Chile, Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay, and Peru. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1654. Forbes, M. L. H. A series of tape-printing 
boards. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 55, 449-451.— 
Specifications for an inexpensive apparatus which 
permits use of common infant school materials 
(Froebel’s, Seguin’s) in connection with tape- 
printing. —D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

1655. Frébe-Kapteyn, O. [Ed.] Eranos-Jahr- 
buch 1938. Ziirich: Rhein-Verlag, 1939. Pp. 494. 
RM. 12.-.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1656. Gates, A. I. Leta S. Hollingworth. 
Science, 1940, 91, 9-11.—A biography and apprecia- 
tion.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

1657. Gemelli, A. [Ed.] Archivio di psicologia, 
neurologia, psichiatria e psicoterapia. Milan: Con- 


siglio Nazionale delle Ricerche. Volume 1, Nos. 1 & 


2, November, 1939. L. 75.30 (Italy); 


L. 150.30 (elsewhere). 


1658. Gill, T. H. Sigmund Freud 1856-1939. 
Psychiatry, 1939, 2, 473.—Tribute is paid to Freud 
as “pioneer, explorer and topographer in the dark 
continent of the unconscious, apostle of the healing 
principle of love.""—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hos- 
pital). 

1659. Guichard,M. Dela sensation ala méthode 
de mesure. (From sensation to the method of 
measurement.) Paris: Hermann, 1937. Pp. 35.— 
The author shows how the notion of quantity is 
inherent in all our sensations, and how that quantita- 
tive element is the germ of all scientific measure- 
ment; even the notion of quality is meaningless if not 
translated into terms of more or less. But not all 
quantities are equally measurable; some can be 
added (e.g. the weight of 2 liters = twice the weight 
of 1 liter), and some require an arbitrary graded 
scale, in which case their relations change with the 
scale adopted (e.g. temperatures, colors, levels); 
the sense of time, above all, is essentially quantita- 
tive, owing to the basic regularity of our physio- 
logical rhythms (pulse, respiration, walking, etc.). 
But our spontaneous quantitative estimations are 
vague and rough, as is shown by sensory and 
memory illusions and the blunting of sensations with 
time. Thence the substitution, from the earliest 
ages, of a phenomenon P for the sensation S, P being 
concomitant with S but more easily measurable 
because more constant. Today sensation is no more 


Quarterly. 
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used in the sciences, except to bring us such informa. 
tion as is given by the position of a clock hand on a 
dial or the level of a liquid in a graded tube.—c. 
Nony (Sorbonne). 

1660. Hazelton, R. Human purpose and cosmic 
purpose. J. Phil., 1939, 36, 656-666.—Human 
purpose is compatible with the notion of cosmic 
purpose at a higher level, and need not be determined 
by that higher-level purpose. Behavior is physio- 
logically conditioned, and this conditioning should 
be understood, but behaviorists and other naturalists 
in analyzing behavior in such terms lose sight of the 
phenomenon they are investigating. Phenomenolo- 
gists like Scheler, Hartmann, and Kdhler are sound 
in keeping the phenomenon in view by thinking in 
total behavior contexts at the human level. The 
discussion of purpose must start at and come back to 
this level —J. G. Miller (Harvard). 

1661. Heider, F. Report of the Clarence W. 
Barron Research Department, psychological divi- 
sion. A. R. Clarke Sch. Deaf, 1939, 72, 23-29— 
A report of several investigations: (1) To discover 
how far command of language and thought structure 
influences lip-reading performance, deaf children 
observed the pronunciation of (a) groups of unre- 
lated words, and (b) sentences concerning the mean- 
ing of which clues had been given. The results sug- 
gest in part ‘‘that degree of hearing seems to be 
related to lip-reading wholly apart from its effect on 
mastery of language.’’ It is probable that once the 
child has become aware of differences between vowel 
sounds, he can better recognize them whatever the 
medium of presentation. (2) College students of 
normal hearing, untrained in lip-reading, observed 
motion pictures of lip movements during speech 
No correlation was found with the usually determined 
scores of the Bernreuter personality inventory. A 
few single questions, however, seemed definitely 
related to the lip-reading scores. (3) Completion 
tests were given to hearing and to deaf children. 
Younger children made more completions by refer- 
ence to themselves than did older children. There 
was little difference between responses of normal and 
deaf children of the same educational age. (4) Pre- 
liminary investigations were made concerning the 
evolution of social adjustments between pairs o! 
children.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 


1662. Hempel, C. G. Analyse logique de la 
psychologie. (Logical analysis of psychology.) 
Rev. Synthése, 1935, 9-10, 27-42.—The method 
developed by the Vienna circle, following the work o! 
L. Wittgenstein, can be defined briefly as a logical 
analysis of scientific language. Psycnology 4 
viewed by the circle represents a definite antithesis 
to the current epistemological assertion that there 
is a deep-seated difference between the natural and 
the mental or “cultural” sciences. The chief differ- 
ence between the objects of the physical sciences an¢ 
those of psychology is that the latter are endowed 
with meaning. The adherents of this view, as OP: 
posed to the strict behavioristic view, declare that 
the proper aim of psychology is to understand 
meanings. The terms of psychology are also phy 
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icalistic, as every psychological term is reducible to 
some physical concept, and psychology becomes an 
integral part of the physical realm. The old problem 
of the relations between psychical and physical 
processes has its basis in the illogical arrangement of 
psychological concepts, so the psychophysical prob- 
lem is a pseudo-problem and all branches of science 
are, in principle, of the same nature.—D. L. Glick 
(Brown). 

1663. Hezser, L. Atéréklés mint végzet. (Hered- 
itv as fate.) Budapest: Novak, 1939. Pp. 228.— 
The author discusses biological and psychological 
heredity and their relationships to religious and race- 
destiny problems.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


1664. Hoelandt, N., & Stokvis, B. Einfache Tech- 
nik fiir Psychogalvanographie mittels Verstarker- 
kardiographs. (Simple psychogalvanographic tech- 
nique using the amplifying cardiograph.) Schweiz. 
med. Wschr., 1939, 69, 384-386.—The Wheatstone 
bridge technique is not altered, the string gal- 
vanometer merely being replaced by an amplifier. 
Recording is simplified —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1665. Hopkins, P. Sigmund Freud. Character 
& Pers., 1939, 8, 163-169.—This study deals with 
the great leaders with whom Freud came in contact, 
the fields in which he lectured and did research, 
the concepts, theories, and methods he developed, 
some of the works of others he translated, the 
psychoanalytic associations and journals he helped 
to found, his professed followers, the analytic schools 
and institutes founded by them in various countries, 
the splitting off of some of his disciples, his contribu- 


tion to the psychology of politics, war, mental 
hygiene, education, and psychology of religion, and 
finally his inimitable example of intellectual honesty. 
—M. 0. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


1666. Hughes, P. The technique of philosophic 


explanation. J. Phil., 1939, 36, 645-656.—All 
objects of experience must be defined or conceived 
with reference to the activity for which they are 
objects. In understanding any issue there are four 
such activities: observing, conceiving, explaining, 
and appreciating. Each activity of understanding 
seeks a distinct duality of satisfaction or fulfilment. 
In understanding any occurrence, one of these 
activities, explaining, plays an important part. 
Explanation consists in discovering the course of past 
action that is fulfilled in an occurrence, and this 
discovery takes the form of narrative. A thorough- 
going philosophical explanation must deal with 
emergence, drama, agency, character, evidence, and 
“living unity.”—J. G. Miller (Harvard). 

1667. Jaensch, E.R. Die Weiterentwicklung der 
Psychologie und das Erbe von Hermann Ebbing- 
haus. (The future development of psychology and 
the heritage of Ebbinghaus.) Z. Psychol., 1938, 144, 
145-192 —Pure psychology is as indispensable today 
as ever, and has gained added significance through 
the growth in importance of applied psychology. 

here is no choice to be made between action and 
contemplation, because the two complement each 
other. The forced contrast between the two, ap- 
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parent in the work of a preceding generation of 
psychologists, was caused by their faulty interpreta- 
tion of their task rather than inherent in the ma- 
terials with which they worked. Scholastic idealism 
of the 19th century constructed a metaphysical 
system of absolutism which ignored the evidence of 
existential reality. The new German psychology is 
characterized by a realistic idealism based upon a 
solid psychological and anthropological foundation. 
—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1668. Jaensch, E. R. Otto Klemm. Z. Psychol., 
1939, 145, 253-256.—A funeral oration by the 
president of the German Psychological Association. 
Klemm, while making liberal use of instruments and 
apparatus, always insisted that a mechanistic 
concept was insufficient to understand structural 
psychological unities. His work was characterized 
by the same ethical devotion to truth which marked 
his private life-—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1669. Jaensch, E.R. Der Kampf der deutschen 
Psychologie und der Geisteskampf der Bewegung. 
(The struggle of German psychology and the 
ideological struggle of the Movement.) Z. Psychol., 
1939, 145, 273-280.—In the past, science has con- 
centrated on inanimate objects and on elevated 
mental concepts, with complete neglect of the inter- 
mediate domain of living people. Modern psychol- 
ogy in Germany must compensate for this oversight, 
which was inspired by the monastic idealism of 
antagonistic racial groups, by investigating the 
realities of life. In this way it should contribute 
significantly to the unification of empirical knowl- 
edge which is now under way, with all of its political 
and cultural implications—H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 


1670. Jaensch, E. R. Vom Umbruch der Psy- 
chologie und der Wissenschaft iiberhaupt. (New 
horizons in psychology and science in general.) 
Z. Psychol., 1939, 147, 1-9.—Future generations 
will consider the new horizons now looming in 
science as more promising than those discovered 
during the Renaissance. By virtue of recently de- 
veloped techniques man is being prepared to partici- 
pate actively in the control of nature and society 
instead of remaining a passive spectator as he has 
been recently. This essential change has been 
brought about by the fact that science, and psy- 
chology in particular, is now for the first time de- 
voting its attention to living people rather than to 
inanimate matter and metaphysical ideas, with which 
it was concerned in the past. In this development 
the concept of the unity of the individual stands out, 
and has served to synthesize numerous formerly 
isolated approaches, such as genetics, typology, 
and the psychology of perception. In a larger sense, 
psychology now can become integrated with other 
sciences, like history, ethnology, anthropology, and 
racial sciencé. The result of this for psychology is 
likely to be similar to the effect which the applica- 
tions of Descartes’ analytical geometry to physics 
and technology had on the classical geometry of the 
Greeks.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 
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1671. Jelliffe, S. E. Open letter to Dr. Ernest 
Jones. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 349-352.— 
This article, surveying the numerous contributions 
of Jones to the furthering and development of 
psychoanalysis, constitutes a letter of appreciation 
accompanying the 30 papers published in the com- 
bined July-October issue in honor of his 60th birth- 
day. In addition, the issue contains his portrait 
and bibliography.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1672. J(elliffe),S.E. Obituary (Sigmund Freud). 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1940, 27, 129-131.—This note 
reviews briefly Freud’s interest in anthropology, 
his early, non-psychoanalytic contributions, and his 
great influence in psychiatry today. Portrait.— 
C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

1673. Kantor, J. R. Postulates for a logic of 
specificity. J. Phil., 1940, 37, 29-42.—The view 
that ‘‘logic comprises specific sorts of operations 
performed by individuals in definite contact with 
particular kinds of objects, circumstances, and rela- 
tions’’ is developed and contrasted with absolute and 
transcendental theories of logic by the discussion of a 
set of postulates ‘in line with actual logical work,”’ 
viz.: (1) logic is operational, a species of human be- 
havior; (2) logical theories are continuous with 
logical practice; (3) logical operations are interbe- 
haviors with things, conditioned by the particular 
frame of reference; (4) logical operations constitute 
system building; ‘‘any form of systematization of 
actions, objects, or events constitutes logical work’’; 
(5) logical interbehavior consists of specific actions; 
(6) logic is influenced by cultural factors; (7) is 
interrelated with psychology and other sciences; and 
(8) logic is distinct from language activities, but 
uses them in system building—J. H. Jackson 
(Brown). 

1674. Koshal, R. S. Maximal likelihood and 
minimal x? in relation to frequency curves. Ann. 
Eugen., Camb., 1939, 9, 209-231.—This article is in 
part a refutation of an attack by K. Pearson on an 
earlier paper by the author, and in part an elabora- 
tion of the theory of fitting first approximation 
curves and the determination of the maximal likeli- 
hood curve. Techniques for reducing the labor and 
securing more precise results are given. Methods for 
obtaining second and third approximations are also 
presented.—J. W. Dunlap (Rochester). 


1675. Landsberg, P. L. Bemerkungen zur Er- 
kenntnistheorie der Innenwelt. (Remarks concern- 
ing a theory of introspective cognition.) Ttjdschr. 
Phil., 1939, 1, 363—376.—The rationalistic solution of 
the problem of introspection identifies (since 
Descartes) mental life with thinking and conscious- 
ness, and constitutes a subjective idealism in the 
ontological conception of mental life. The scientific 


solution attempts to carry over cognitive methods for 
investigating environmental events into mental life, 
and ignores the fact that the relation between con- 
sciousness and the self that is to be observed differs 
from that between consciousness and the external 
world. Introspective data represent not objects, but 
experiences accompanying the business of living. 
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They constitute a real world whose content cannot 
be objectified or observed in the strict sense of the 
word. No substantial or accidental characteristics 
can be distinguished here as is the case in environ. 
mental observations, but introspective data are 
indivisible in nature. Living with and understand. 
ing others is a prerequisite for understanding oneself. 
but the latter presents difficulties not found in the 
former.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

1676. Lovejoy, A. O., & others. [Eds.] Journal 
of the history of ideas. New York: Journal of the 
History of Ideas, Inc., College of the City of New 
York. Vol. 1, No. 1, January 1940. Quarterly, 
$4.00. 

1677. Lyons, W., & Heller, R.E. A direct reading 
vacuum tube millivoltmeter. Electronics, 1939, 12, 
No. 11, 25ff.—The authors describe a direct-current 
vacuum-tube millivoltmeter which is stable, sensi- 
tive, portable, and of moderate cost. It was designed 
especially for the measurement of bio-electric po- 
tentials and will operate from a 110-volt a-c power 
line.—J. S. Brown (Yale). 

1678. Main, R. J. The care of a small rat colony. 
St. Louis: Mosby, 1939. Pp. 101. $2.00.—This isa 
detailed description of the author’s experience in 
housing, feeding, and breeding a colony of some 750 
rats.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

1679. Minkowski, E. Hommage & la mémoire 
du professeur Bleuler. (Homage to the memory of 
Professor Bleuler.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1939, 97, 
Part 2, 420-423.—Bleuler was born of an old family 
of Swiss farmers. Simplicity was the keynote of his 
personality. He was a helpful and inspiring teacher 
He was first to introduce work as therapy for 
psychotic patients. His most noted writing is that 
on schizophrenia, published in 1911. He was 
influenced most by the works of Kraepelin, Freud, 
and the association psychologists. He introduced 
the idea of ‘‘autism”’ in schizophrenia. After retiring 
at the age of 70, he turned to metaphysics.— M. 5 
Mitchell (Mr. Pleasant Hospital, Iowa). 

1680. Miotto, A. Charles Blondel (1876-1939). 
Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1939, 35, 299-300.—T. W. 
Abel (New York City). 

1681. Montpellier, G. de. Psychologie et dual- 
isme. (Psychology and dualism.) Rev. néo-scolas! 
1938, 44, 534-543.—Psychology has a dualisti 
character: it is made up of two sciences which ar 
irreducible, though neither can be discarded. Human 
conduct may be studied objectively as a part of the 
physical world by methods used by the natura 
sciences, but in this behavior we should look for 4 
symbol or at least for the signal of an inner lle 
which we can and must interpret in the light of our 
own experiences. Thanks to this projective method, 
which is used with success by novelists and also 10 al 
our ordinary social relationships, the object of this 
subjective psychology (mental life) acquires 4 
general value and becomes the object of a qualitativ¢ 
science sui generis. Its particular method is tro 
spection, as the fact that the inner life is essentially: 
consciousness implies the possibility of a cognitivt 
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meditation, a reflection on behavior. Man presents 
his states as objects to the observer. This reflective 
activity implies the existence of a principle of action 
which may not be intrinsically linked with time and 
space. Thus psychological dualism raises the 
question of the union of mind and body.—R. 
Nihard (Liége). 

1682. Plenge, K., & Schultz, J. H. Sektionsbe- 
funde und medizinische Psychologie. (Sectional 
data and medical psychology.) Dtsch. med. Wschr., 
1939, 65, 45-53.—A basic identity exists between 
dynamic-biological and medical-psychological rela- 
tionships. Organic, constitutional, and hereditary 
characteristics are as clearly distinguishable as is the 
psychological personality. A timely mental re- 
organization through psychotherapy can change the 
biological fate of the individual even to the extent 
of prolonging life, because a new mental coordina- 
tion involves a different arrangement of central and 
vegetative functions. Constitution, personality, 
and the course of the individual's life constitute a 
unit which, though based on immutable genotypical 
factors, has an independent dynamics which in- 
fluences and directs biological events.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

1683. Powell, N. J. [Ed.] Public personnel 
quarterly. New York: City Record, Municipal 
~~ Vol. 1, No. 1, December, 1939. Quarterly. 

1.00. 


1684. Rahm, W. E., Jr. Electroencephalography. 
Electronics, 1939, 12, No. 10, 11-13.—This article 
deals with some of the unusual problems of amplifier 
design encountered in electroencephalography. An 
all push-pull amplifier is described which includes a 
feed-back connection for rejecting in-phase inter- 
fering potentials, and resonant filters for reducing 
the effect of 60-cps stray fields. A general descrip- 
tion of a moving-coil ink-writing oscillograph is also 
given.—J. S. Brown (Yale). 

1685. Rogers, T. A., & Robertson, B. L. C-R 
tube photography. Electronics, 1939, 12, No.7, 19.— 
[he problems involved in photographing cathode- 
ray tube screen traces are treated with respect to 
screen characteristics, ‘‘writing speed,’’ lens aperture, 
and exposure, for various emulsions and developers. 
—J.S. Brown (Yale). 

1686. Rutten, T. Kan de empirische psychologie 
geven wat haar naam schijnt te beloven? (Can 
empirical psychology live up to the promise implied 
nits name?) Tijdschr. Phil., 1939, 1, 340-362.— 
Empirical psychology is related to popular psychol- 
ogy in its subject matter and purpose. Though both 
are based on everyday experiences which anyone 
may observe, empirical psychology involves a 
scientiie treatment of these data which is lacking in 
the popular variety. A first condition is to distin- 
guish sharply between behavior as such and the 
determinant conditions of the event and the indi- 
vidual concerned. These are essential parts of the 
reaction and supply its characteristic features. A 
second prerequisite for scientific treatment is to 
reine observation by creating safeguards against 
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superficial and deceptive perceptual habits. On 
the basis of these conditions, empirical psychology 
proceeds toward its final explanatory principles 
by successive steps of gradually pyramiding ab- 
stractions.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1687. Ryans, D. G. Psychology as learning; a 
definition of psychology and its educational impli- 
cations. Education, 1939, 60, 55-59.—(Educ. Abstr. 
IV: 827). 

1688. Sanborn, H. Are there any individuals? 
J. Psychol., 1939, 8, 225-235.—Denial of the reality 
of universals may be accompanied by the feeling 
that individuals are real. Language is examined to 
test how adequately it may be molded on thought 
and this on experience of reality. ‘Judgment is the 
connection of experience through universals’’ and 
has some validity. ‘Two concepts are involved in all 
concrete discourse, one of which is reduced by the 
other to a particular.’’ But objects of thought 
always possess a residuum not reached by the uni- 
versalizing process. For instance, student individual 
differences are so great that teaching must remain 
an art and is not a science. If there are individuals, 
they cannot be mechanical units. Personalistic 
systems are examined, and in them the abstract 
individual is not included. Certainly the inorganic 
individual cannot exist. Other writers are ex- 
amined, and Sanborn’s conclusion is that “In the 
ontological sense it seems to some of us that persons, 
concrete entities possessing both universal and 
particular aspects, are the only individuals capable of 
existence.’’—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


1689. Sassen, F. Schets eener theorie van de 


geschiedschrijving der wijsbegeerte. (Outline of a 
theory of the history of philosophy.) Tijdschr. 
Phil., 1939, 1, 242-276.—A complete history of 
philosophy should (1) give an accurate account of 
theories, systems, and trends representing the data 
of historical events, and an evaluation of their 
cognitive consequences; (2) interpret these data on 
the basis of their internal and external causation; 
(3) investigate the fundamental connections and 
general laws operating in philosophical thinking. 
Necessarily, the personality of each philosopher 
and his antecedents as well as his dependence upon 
his predecessors and his relations with other thinkers 
constitute indispensable factors in an historical ac- 
count and evaluation.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1690. Schenk, H. Seelische Ganzheit bei Wil- 
helm von Humboldt. (Psychic totality in Wilhelm 
von Humboldt.) Dresden: (Dissertation), 1939. 
Pp. 138.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1691. Skaggs, E. B. Human psychology. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Bros., 1939. Pp. vil + 451. 
$2.80.—A revision of the author's textbook Ex- 
perimental and theoretical psychology, published in 
1935. The material is presented in lithoprinted 
form. The point of view represented by the book, 
as given in the preface, is as follows: There are two 
groups of phenomena of interest to the psychologist, 
facts of consciousness and facts of objective be- 
havior. Both are conditioned by, or dependent 
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upon, the functioning of bodily structures. It is 
assumed that the whole nervous system is thrown 
into action by the various stimuli which play upon 
the receptors. Hence theories of explanation must be 
physiological in nature. The usual chapters of 
elementary textbooks are included. Index and 
bibliography.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hos- 
pital). 

1692. Snedecor, G. W. Design of sampling 
experiments in the social sciences. J. Farm Econ., 
1939, 21, 846-855.—The history of sampling is 
examined and promising types of social-science ap- 
plication are described.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1693. Valentine, W. L. Student’s guide for 
beginning the study of psychology. (Rev. ed.) 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940. Pp. ix + 249. 
$2.00.—This revision is designed to be used along 
with one of the standard texts of psychology. It 
is divided into units, each unit treating some problem 
generally mentioned in standard texts. Each unit is 
further divided into sub-topics, with exercises for 
each. Unit headings: scientific method and human 
behavior; stimulus and response; responses involving 
numerous stimuli and responses; the beginning of 
human responses; motivation of behavior; organized 
behavior; disorganized behavior; simple problems in 
learning; practical problems in learning efficiency; 
retention; the more complex processes of human 
behavior; analysis of intelligent behavior; behavior in 
the group.—J. T. Evans (Butler Hospital). 

1694. Van der Velt, P. J. Prolegomena in psy- 
chologiam. (Introduction to psychology.) Rome: 
Libreria del Collegio di Antonia, 1938. Pp. 308.— 
Psychology is defined as the activities of living 
organisms which show the aspect of consciousness. 
A survey is given of the history and systems of 
psychology and of its empirical techniques.—R. C. 
Givler (Tufts). 

1695. Wagner, K. Uber die Grundlagen der 
psychologischen Forschung Friedrich Nietzsches. 
(The foundations of Nietzsche's psychological think- 
ing.) 2Z. Psychol., 1939, 146, 1-68.—This is the 
first article in a series entitled ‘‘Contributions to the 
history of psychology,” edited by Freidrich Sander. 
In contrast te the spirit of his time, Nietzsche 
insisted on considering the mutual influences exerted 
upon each other by the individual and his society, 
traditions, and culture as essential to an under- 
standing of his being rather than as frills to be 
discarded in a scientific psychological approach. 
His objections to a positivistic interpretation were 
based on his realization that the distinction between 
“reality” and “appearance” is an arbitrary one, and 
that a search for ‘“‘essentials” destroys the unity of 
mental life, which was the foundation stone of his 
philosophy. His emphasis therefore was upon men- 
tal attitudes and experiences as primary events, 
while sensory reactions were of secondary impor- 
tance, since in each situation psychic unity prevailed 
in the man-environment relationship. Nietzsche 
made an attempt to explain creative and construc- 
tive activities, desires and hopes, indeed man’s whole 
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culture, as developing from his biological needs. 
Consciousness and the will to power act as com. 
pensating forces to deal with life’s inadequacies— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

1696. Wellek, A. Verzeichnis des deutschen 
psychologischen Schrifttums des Jahren 1937, 
(An index of German psychological literature in the 
year 1937.) Z. Psychol., 1938, 144, 355-403 —Ap 
indexed bibliography of 951 titles classified as 
general, genetic, and applied psychology.—H. Beay- 
mont (Kentucky). 

1697. Wellek, A. Verzeichnis des deutschen 
psychologischen Schrifttums des Jahres 1938. (In. 
dex of the German psychological literature of the 
year 1938.) Z. Psychol., 1939, 146, 316-369—An 
indexed bibliography of 1034 titles of psychological 
books and articles published in Germany during the 
year 1938. The classifications are: general, genetic, 
and applied.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1698. Wellman, B., & Carmichael, L. Apparatus 
for producing intermittent audible pulses. J. ex». 
Psychol., 1940, 26, 129-131.—The apparatus de- 
scribed makes it possible to control the onset and 
cessation of the auditory stimulus and thus to avoid 
clicks and other secondary stimuli sometimes 
produced by mechanical devices. The apparatus 
can be used for timing any psychological perform- 
ance; that is, it may be used essentially as a metro- 
nome with a wide range of frequencies and with great 
adaptability —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1699. Wheeler, R. H. The science of psychol- 
ogy. (2nd ed.) New York: Crowell, 1940. Pp. 
xviii + 436. $2.75.—This book has been entirely 
rewritten and reorganized, and many of the ma- 
terials have been condensed. Much of the discussion 
is devoted to methodology. Organismic laws are 
postulated and frequently referred to, and the Lawof 
Least Action is set forth as the basic principle o! 
behavior in all science. The contents include the 
following chapter headings: Introduction; Social 
behavior and its conditions; Development and 
measurement of personality; Emotive behavior 
methods of impression; Emotive behavior: methods 
of expression; Intelligent behavior: indirect meth 
ods; Intelligent behavior: direct methods; Learning 
general problems; Learning: the more precise facts 
and methods; Observational behavior (1 and 2); 
Finer aspects of observational behavior; The nervous 
system in its relation to behavior (1 and 2).— 
D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

1700. Wilska, A. Ein Reizapparat zu physic 
logischen Zwecken. (A stimulation apparatus for 
physiological purposes.) Skand. Arch. Physiol. 
1939, 83, 77-81.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 1716, 2087. ] 
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1701. Adrian, E. D., & Moruzzi, G. Impulse» © 
the pyramidal tract. J. Physiol., 1939, 97, 153-1%. 
—A study of the potential waves in the motor corte 
and at the pyramidal decussation in cats under dia! 
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anesthesia. When the cortex is in good condition, 
there is a persistent spontaneous activity in the 
motor system, and the discharge in the pyramidal 
tract corresponds closely with that in the motor 
area. Under unfavorable conditions (cerebral an- 
emia) the pyramidal discharge may fail although 
superficial cortical waves continue. Convulsant 
drugs, in the blood or applied to the cortex, cause in 
the pyramidal fibers a series of high-frequency out- 
bursts, composed apparently of prolonged repetitive 
discharges from the Betz cells, due to an abnormally 
slow decline in each period of activity. It is the 
characteristic response of the poisoned neurone and 
is associated with convulsive movements. A period 
of complete inactivity follows, probably “extinction” 
due to exhaustion. In the normal unanesthetized 
animal the pyramidal discharge could probably be 
maintained at high frequencies for long periods and 
would show the same variations according to the 
degree of cortical excitation—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more). 

1702. Babkin, B. P., Hebb, C. O., & Sergeyeva, 
M.A. The parasympathetic-like effect of splanchnic 
nerve stimulation on pancreatic secretion. Quart. 
J. exp. Physiol., 1939, 29, 217-237.—A secretion is 
produced by the pancreas in the dog and cat by the 
stimulation of the splanchnic nerves. This secretion 
is comparable to that produced by vagal stimulation. 
The secretory sympathetic fibers to the pancreas are 
of a cholinergic nature, since their stimulation leads 
to the presence of a substance with the properties of 
acetylcholine.— L. Carmichael (Tufts). 


1703. Balado, M., Romero, L. F., & Noiseux, P. J. 
El electroencephalograma humana. Sus aplicaciones 


a la fisiologia y patologia cerebrales. (Applications 
of the human electroencephalogram to brain physiol- 
ogy and pathology.) Arch. argent. Neurol., 1939, 
20, 215-380.—A monograph based on the authors’ 
findings in normal and in 47 pathological cases. 
Their chief conclusions are that in man the waves do 
not have a characteristic form according to cyto- 
architectural fields. The existence of bone and the 
distance between the cerebrum and the skin have no 
influence on registration. Disappearance of the 
waves during mental activity, etc., is a variable 
phenomenon and depends, among other factors, on 
the technique and the region explored. Increased or 
decreased frequency, within limits, is not abnormal. 
A frequency of 30-50 per sec. accompanied-by a 
high potential (above 60 mV) indicates an acute or 
subacute lesion, as does also a diminution of 1-2 per 
sec. accompanied by a very high potential (100-200 
mV). These may correspond to Kornmiiller’s and 
Tonnies’ waves, signifying spasm. If well recorded, 
the pathological waves have great localizing value 
and can be successfully utilized in neurosurgery.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1704. Bremer, F., Dow, R. S., & Moruzzi, G. 
Physiological analysis of the general cortex in 
reptiles and birds. J. Neurophysiol., 1939, 2, 473- 
487.—Electrical stimulation and electrical recording 
methods were used to study the functions of the 
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cerebral cortex in turtles and pigeons. Both animals 
have only a thin layer of cortical neurons, which 
makes it difficult to determine whether the responses 
elicited are due to the cortex or to the immediately 
subjacent striatal centers. Only the cortex of the 
pigeon appears to be responsive to electrical stimula- 
tion, giving responses chiefly optokinetic in nature. 
The electrocorticogram from the pigeon resembles 
that of the rabbit in its spontaneous activity; 
strychninization produces ‘strychnine spikes’’ and 
illumination of the contralateral eye produces an 
“‘on-effect.”.—D. B. Lindsley (Brown). 


1705. Chute, A. L., & Smyth, D. H. Metabolism 
of the isolated perfused cat’s brain. Quart. J. exp. 
Physiol., 1939, 29, 279-394.—The paper describes 
a method of perfusing the brain and a study of 
metabolic changes taking place in the brain after it 
is isolated. Oxygen consumption of the cat's brain 
was found to be 200-300 c.c./100 g./hr. Oxygen 
usage was in excess of that required for the complete 
oxidative removal of carbohydrate. There appears 
to be a predilection on the part of the brain for 
glucose.— L. Carmichael (Tufts). 

1706. Davis, H., Davis, P. A., Loomis, A. L., 
Harvey, E. N., & Hobart, G. Electrical reactions of 
the human brain to auditory stimulation during sleep. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1939, 2, 500-514.—Visual, audi- 
tory, or electric shock stimuli during sleep produce 
two positive effects in the electro-encephalogram, a 
series of slow waves and a series of 8-16 per sec. 
waves superimposed on them. This combination has 
been called a ‘‘K-complex.’’ It is more specific to 
auditory than to other types of sensory stimulation, 
but is more prominent over central and frontal 
regions than over temporal, parietal or occipital 
areas. The fast and slow components may occur 
independently. The latency of the ‘“K-complex’”’ 
ranges from .1 to .5 second. The pattern of the 
“‘K-complex”’ is similar in all head regions. The 
slow-wave component is refractory up to 3 or 4 sec., 
but the fast component is not. Both components 
appear to be generalized secondary reactions of the 
cortex to sensory stimulation and are analogous to 
the secondary responses recorded in the cortex of 
animals following sensory stimulation —D. B. Linds- 
ley (Brown). 


1707. Davis, P. A. Effects of acoustic stimuli on 
the waking human brain. J. Neurophysiol., 1939, 2, 
494-499. —In addition to its blocking effect on the 
spontaneous activity of the human EEG an auditory 
stimulus (faint or loud tones ranging from 250 to 
2000 cycles) has been shown to produce a positive 
response in the form of an ‘‘on-effect.” Although 
observed in all head regions, it is largest at the vertex. 
The “on-effect” consists of a diphasic or triphasic 
wave, its first phase being negative. The latency of 
the “‘on-effect’’ ranges from 30 to 40 milliseconds. 
The duration of the wave is about 0.3 sec. or less 
and its magnitude ranges from barely visible to 100 
microvolts. There is considerable variability of the 
response in the same as well as in different subjects. 
Anticipatory ‘‘on-effects’’ have been produced by 
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varying the stimulus series. The response becomes 
more predictable with drowsiness and sleep. It is 
thought to represent not the arrival of afferent im- 
pulses in the auditory area, but rather a secondary 
radiation of this effect —D. B. Lindsley (Brown). 


1708. Dow, R. S. Cerebellar action potentials in 
response to stimulation of various afferent connec- 
tions. J. Neurophysiol., 1939, 2, 543-555.—Map- 
ping of the various divisions of the cerebellum was 
carried out by recording the electrical responses 
produced by stimulation of the 8th nerve (only the 
vestibular division effective), spinal nerves and 
spino-cerebellar tracts, pons, and inferior olivary 
nuclei. It is thought that the responses recorded 
from the cerebellum are due to activity of the neurons 
of the cerebellum rather than to the axons or endings 
of the afferent fibers.—D. B. Lindsley (Brown). 


1709. Eccles, J. C., & O’Connor, W. J. Responses 
which nerve impulses evoke in mammalian striated 
muscles. J. Physiol., 1939, 97, 44-102.—The 
authors studied the electrical responses of the cat’s 
muscles (usually the soleus) with their motor nerve 
cut down until innervation was restricted to a nar- 
row strip of muscle fibers with a sharply localized 
group of end-plates. A single nerve volley causes 
the discharge of a single muscle impulse from the 
end-plate, which travels in both directions at a uni- 
form speed. The earliest possible second impulse 
causes only a negative potential of the end-plate 
region, which, with intervals of 1.6—1.9 msec., is 
not propagated further and produces no contraction. 
It sets up an independent abortive newborn muscle 
impulse. The longer the interval, the larger the new- 
born impulse, until it traverses the length of the 
fiber, which then contracts. Thus, a nerve impulse 
exerts two excitatory actions at the neuromuscular 
junction: newborn muscle impulses caused by brief 
stimulation and analogous to the detonator action of 
synaptic transmission; and prolonged end-plate 
potential, independent of the muscle impulses, and 
analogous to the N wave and the associated central 
excitatory state of synaptic transmission— WM. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 


1710. Finley, C. B. The effect of temperature 
upon dorsal root potentials in the frog. J. Physiol., 
1939, 96, 225-231.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1711. Forbes, A. Problems of synaptic function. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1939, 2, 465-472.—Part of a 
symposium on the synapse in which the author re- 
views the evidence involved in the controversy be- 
tween the electrical and chemical theories of syn- 
aptic transmission.—D. B. Lindsley (Brown). 

1712. Gellhorn, E., & Darrow, C. W. The action 
of metrazol on the autonomic nervous system. 
Arch. int. Pharmacodyn., 1939, 62, 114-128.— 


Metrazol was injected in varying amounts into 
normal, anesthetized, and decerebrate cats. Six 
indicators of autonomic function were observed: 
the sympathectomized pupil of one side, the de- 
nervated nictitating membrane of the same side, 
the normally innervated nictitating membrane, the 
normally innervated pupil, blood pressure changes, 
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and the galvanic skin reflex from the foot pads, 
These signs, in various combinations, can indicate 
separate action of the sympathetics and parasym. 
pathetics, as well as some humoral influences. It js 
concluded ‘‘that metrazol increases the excitability 
of the somatic and autonomic nervous systems, that 
both branches of the autonomic nervous system may 
be excited during convulsions, and that even in the 
absence of convulsions reflex sympathetic excita. 
bility is the outstanding persisting effect.”"—F. W. 
Finger (Brown). 

1713. Granit, R., & Helme, T. Changes in 
retinal excitability due to polarization and some 
observations on the relation between the processes 
in retina and nerve. J. Neurophysiol., 1939, 2, 
556-565.—D. B. Lindsley (Brown). 

1714. Hursh, J. B. Conduction velocity and 
diameter of nerve fibers. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 
127, 131-139.—Conduction velocity of the fastest 
fibers in nerve trunks of the cat and kitten were 
correlated with the outside diameter of the largest 
fibers in the trunks. The best curve relating velocity 
and diameter proved to be a straight line rather than 
a square or a square-root relationship. This might 
indicate a relationship between velocity and inter- 
nodal length as well as diameter.—T7. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


1715. Hursh, J. B. The properties of growing 
nerve fibers. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 127, 140-153. 
—Saphenous nerves of kittens were studied. A and 
C potentials were present at four days of age and the 
A conduction velocity increased with growth and 
length of leg. In the cervical sympathetics only the 
C potential was present at four days, but by the 
twentieth day the A and B potentials were definitely 
organized. Again velocity increased with growth 
After-potentials apparently depended on type o! 
fiber rather than size and the absolute refractor) 
period was related to velocity, apparently irrespec- 
tive of fiber size—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau ior 
Traffic Research). 

1716. Jacob, C. El significado de la obra de 
Ramén y Cajal in la filosofia de lo orgfnico. (The 
significance of Ramén y Cajal’s work for the phil- 
osophy of the organic.) Rev. Humanid., La Plata, 
1938, 25, 237-255.—Thanks to Ramén y Cajal: 
work, neurobiology passed from the mechanistic 
concept of ‘“‘neuropsychic energy” vibrating diffusely 
through a confluent nerve network to the present: 
day dynamic theory. Together with his forerunners 
he demonstrated with the Golgi method the defini 
tive facts for the new theory of neurones—-that they 
are independent, yet in reciprocal collaboration, an 
form a hierarchical system. Jacob closes with his 
own belief that the only possible answer to the ques 
tion of the “site” of the psyche is that its physic 
logical components are localized, but the psyci 
reaction is susceptible only of a dynamic interpret 
tion.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1717. Katz, B. Nerve excitation by high-fre- 
quency alternating current. J. Physiol., 1959, % 
202-—224.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 
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1718. Lapicque, L. Considérations géométriques 
sur le nombre des cellules de Purkinje dans le 
cervelet des oiseaux de tailles diverses. (Geo- 
metrical considerations on the number of Purkinje 
cells in the cerebellum of birds of various sizes.) 
C. R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 1939, 208, 1853-1855.— 
Pézard (C. R. Acad. Sct., 1939, 208, p. 1530) ob- 
served that the number of Purkinje cells in the 
cerebellum of birds of various sizes is approximately 
constant, while the volume of the cerebellum natur- 
ally varies with the size of the animal. As the di- 
mensions of the cells are also independent of size, 
the distance between two cells must vary greatly 
with the species. Applying to birds the law of 
Dubois, according to which the volume (which for 
practical purposes may be taken as directly pro- 
portional to the weight) of the encephalon varies as 
the 0.56 power of the total weight, Lapicque reckons 
that for a ratio of 1: 1500 (corresponding to the 
difference between a Senegali, weighing 6-8 grs, and 
a stork, weighing 3-4 kgs) the interval between the 
cells would vary in the proportion 1 : 3.16; this 
proportion is verified by the histological sections.— 
C. Nony (Sorbonne). 

1719. Lewy, F. H. [Neurological aspects of 
B-avitaminosis. ] Confin. neurol., 1938, 1, 40-48.— 
Child Develpm. Abstr. XIII: 1787). 


1720. Lloyd, D. P. C. The origin and nature of 
ganglion after-potentials. J. Physiol., 1939, 96, 
118-129.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1721. Lorente de N6, R. Transmission of im- 
J. Neuro- 


pulses through cranial motor nuclei. 
phystol., 1939, 2, 402-464.—Part of a symposium on 
the synapse in which the author reviews the litera- 
ture on central synaptic transmission, presents ex- 
perimental data of his own bearing on duration of 
synaptic delay, facilitation, temporal and spatial 
summation, etc., as they have been determined in 


cranial motor nuclei. He concludes with a theoretical 
discussion of synaptic transmission as well as of the 
interpretation of electrical records from nervous 
tissue upon which so much of synaptic theory is 
based.—D. B. Lindsley (Brown). 


1722. Marburg, O. Modern views regarding the 
anatomy and physiology of the vestibular tracts. 
Laryngoscope, St. Louis, 1939, 49, 631-652.—W. J. 
Brogden (Wisconsin). 

1723. McIntyre, A. K. The quick component of 
nystagmus. J. Physiol., 1939, 97, 8-16.—Action 
potentials in the sixth cranial nerve of cats were 
studied by means of an amplifier and Matthews 
oscillograph. The pattern of impulses in the intact 
nerve during nystagmus produced by irrigation of 
the ear is characteristic—a diminution in frequency 
and amplitude of tonic discharge corresponding to 
relaxation, followed by a loud burst of discharges 
corresponding to the quick twitch. After the third, 
fourth and sixth nerves on both sides have been cut 
and the retractor bulbi muscles extirpated, laby- 
rinthine stimulation still produces in the central 
stump of the sixth impulses characteristic of normal 
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nystagmus. These experiments therefore prove that 
the rhythm of normal nystagmus is entirely central 
in origin and independent of impulses from the 
ocular muscles. The anatomical pathways and the 
functions of the sensory endings in the extrinsic 
ocular muscles and tendons are discussed.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 


1724. Messimy, A. Les effets chez l"homme des 
lésions préfrontales. (The effects of prefrontal 
lesions in man.) Ann. Méd., 1939, 45, 321-362.— 
An analysis is made of observations on 172 opera- 
tional cases of frontal tumors which were under the 
care of Harvey Cushing. It gives a survey of the 
prefrontal syndrome, including the functional dis- 
turbances (cephalalgia, convulsive attacks, dis- 
turbances in equilibrium, paresthesia, hallucinations, 
etc.) and objective disturbances as revealed by a 
study of the cranial nerves, muscle tonus, reflexes, 
cerebello-vestibular functions, sensitivity, activity, 
language, and the psychism, where a tendency to- 
ward euphoria is frequently manifested.—H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


1725. Stoffels, J. La projection des noyaux 
antérieurs du thalamus sur |’écorce interhémisphéri- 
que. (The projection of the anterior nuclei of the 
thalamus on the interhemispheric cortex.) J. belge 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 39, 743-776; 783-833.— 
Bibliography of 74 titles —H. Sys (Lifwynn Founda- 
tion). 

1726. Toennies, J. F. Conditioning of afferent 
impulses by reflex discharges over the dorsal roots. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1939, 2, 515-525.—Previous ex- 
periments have shown that an outward-going reflex 
discharge over dorsal spinal roots is possible. The 
experiments reported here further confirm this view 
and show that such a discharge may condition an 
inward-going sensory discharge. It is further 
demonstrated that the afferent discharge created 
by mechanical stimulation of the skin or tapping the 
tendon (knee jerk) will set up the outward-going 
discharge, which diminishes subsequent afferent 
impulses. If the outward-going discharge is carried 
by the same fibers as the afferent or inward-going 
discharge the latter impulses are blocked; if by 
different fibers the diminution in the sensory dis- 
charge is accomplished by conditioning of the sensory 
endings.—D. B. Lindsley (Brown). 


1727. Voronin, L. G., & Zimkina, A. M. Vliianie 
elektricheskogo razdrazheniia mozzhechka na dviga- 
telnuiu funktsiju kishechnika. (The influence of 
electrical stimulation of the cerebellum on the motor 
function of the intestinal tract.) Bull. Inst. sect. 
Leshaft, 1938, 21, 74-86.—English summary.— 
(Biol. Abstr. XIV: 656). 

1728. Walter, W. G., Cate, J. ten, & Koopman, 
L. J. L’électro-encéphalographie, aprés |l’enléve- 
ment de la partie occipitale de l’écorce. (Electro- 
encephalography after extirpation of the occipital 
lobes of the cerebral cortex.) Acta brev. neerl. 
Physiol., 1939, 9, 205—206.—( Biol. Abstr. X IV: 657). 


[See also abstracts 1684, 1768, 1805, 1821, 1920. ] 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


1729. Arnold, G. E. Beitrige zur Kenntnis der 
Lokalisation der beginnenden Kochlearaffektion. 
(Contributions to the localization of incipient coch- 
lear disturbances.) Mschr. Ohrenheitlk., 1939, 73, 
673-686.—The audiometer is capable of disclosing 
incipient cochlear disturbances in cases of toxic 
vestibular disorders in which the tuning-fork tech- 
nique indicated that hearing was normal. Un- 
doubtedly many cases of so-called isolated vestibular 
malfunctioning which have been described in the 
past have involved cochlear disorders as well.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1730. Baudouin, A., Fischgold, H., Causse, R., 
& Lerique, J. Une vieille notion trop oubliée: la 
différence de potentiel rétino-cornéenne. Son 
intérét théorique et pratique. (An old concept too 
often forgotten: the retino-corneal difference po- 
tential. Its theoretical and practical interest.) 
Bull. Acad. Méd., Paris, 1939, 121, 688-693.—The 
authors describe the recording of the lateral move- 
ments of the eyeball with a special type of liquid 
electrode. They point out the practical importance 
of these records for nystagmography, encephalog- 
raphy, and a series of ophthalmological problems.— 
G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

1731. Bauer, L. Geschmacksphysiologische Un- 
tersuchungen an Wasserkifern. (Investigations 
on the physiology of gustation in water-beetles.) 


Z. vergl. Physiol., 1938, 26, 107-120.—The repellent 
effect of concentrated solutions of HCl and NaCl 
provided a basis for testing gustatory sensitivity in 


Dytiscus and other water-beetles. Subjects first 
exposed to concentrated solutions of these chemicals 
later avoided weaker solutions as well, down to a 
concentration of 0.001-0.0005% for HCl and 
1/500-1/1000 mol. for NaCl. In similar tests the 
lower threshold for quinine was 1/800,000. Equiva- 
lent reactions were produced by a number of sugars, 
including dextrose and saccharose (paired individ- 
ually with quinine). Similarly, in adjusted con- 
centrations HCI and tartaric acid produced equiva- 
lent reactions, suggesting a qualitative similarity in 
their effect upon the subject. Acids were differ- 
entiated from quinine when paired; and 18 different 
sugars were differentiated from acids and from 
NaCl. With quinine (weak) as ‘“‘positive,”” and 
NaCl as “negative” stimulus, the stability of the 
discrimination (despite variations in the concentra- 
tion of NaCl between 1/10 mol and 6 mol) was taken 
as indicating the presence of a qualitative difference 
in effect. Controls excluding olfaction were intro- 
duced without affecting these results—T. C. 
Schneirla (New York University). 

1732. Berger, C. Der kleinste Sehwinkel bei 
Verwendung lichtloser —— auf selbstleuch- 
tendem Grund und seine Beziehung zur Grésse und 
Funktion der retinalen Einheiten bezw. dem 
“Auflésungsvermigen” des emmetropen Auges. 
(The smallest visual angle with the use of dark 
squares on a self-illuminating background and its 
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relation to the size and function of the retinal ele. 
ments, or the resolving power of the emmetropic 
eye.) Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1939, 83, 39-57~ 
In contrast to the dependence of the “resolving 
power”’ on illumination in the case of self-illuminating 
squares, the smallest visual angle, in the case of 
dark squares, decreases with increasing brightness if 
dark squares on a self-illuminating background are 
used, i.e., the discriminatory sensitivity of the 
retina increases. This increase is continuous, but 
less than the decrease of resolving power. It re- 
mains the same whether large or small squares are 
used. Discriminatory sensitivity increases with the 
size of the retinal image, although the smallest 
visual angle with dark squares and different degrees 
of brightness of the threshold is smaller than with 
self-illuminating ones. Small artificial pupils have 
almost no influence on discriminatory sensitivity. 
Small black squares first become visible when the 
size of the retinal images is about 72y*.—P. L 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

1733. Canella, M. F. Rudimentazione oculare e 
comportamento negli animali oscuricoli. (Ocular 
rudiments and behavior in blinded animals.) Riv. 
Psicol. norm. pat., 1939, 35, 272—284.—The author 
discusses modern genetic theories and the Lamarck- 
ian hypothesis. He describes his method of experi- 
menting on albino rats, which is aimed at determin- 
ing whether or not acquired characteristics can 
become hereditary. The rats are blinded at birth. 
The experiment was begun in 1936 and is still in 
progress.—7. M. Abel (New York City). 

1734. Delgado, H. Fantopsias en un caso de 
desprendimiento de la retina. (Phantopsias in a 
case of detachment of the retina.) Actualid. méd. 
peruan., 1938, 4, 3-9.—A myopic patient, aged 50, 
with detachment of the retina in the left eye and 
atropine poisoning. Delgado considers the phan- 
topsias as pseudohallucinations in Jasper’s sense, 
with participation of the healthy eye, in the field of 
which they were clearest. Neither the detachment 
nor the intoxication could by itself explain the 
hallucinations. Their content could be understood 
only through a knowledge of the patient's psychic 
life—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1735. Dracontaidis,C. De l’inversion des limites 
du champ visuel des couleurs dans l’amblyopie par 
la quinine. (On the inversion of the limits of the 
color visual field in quinine amblyopia.) A” 
Oculist., Paris, 1939, 176, 437-450.—The author 
reports several cases dealing with disturbances !0 
vision brought on by the ingestion of larg doses 0! 
quinine. The toxic action of the quinine was mani- 
fested in the retinal elements through a suspension 0! 
nutritive exchange between the cells. It is this 
paralysis of the physicochemical processes which 
brings about the temporary amaurosis. An inver- 
sion of the limits of the visual field for colors is the 
datum chiefly noted. According to the author this 
inversion seems to be due to a hypofunctioning of the 
rods and cones, which have undergone an alteration 
because of the defective nutrition.—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 
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1736. Ehrenstein, W. Untersuchungen tiber Be- 
wegungs- und Gestaltwahrnehmung. V. Mitteilung: 
Versuche tiber Bewegungssehen ohne Dunkelpause. 
(Studies in the perception of movement and Gestalt. 
Part V. Experiments on the perception of move- 
ment without “‘dark”’ neces Z. Psychol., 1938, 
144, 261-270.—The conventional way of determining 
perception of movement is to expose stimulus A for 
a certain period of time, to be followed by stimulus B 
after a “dark” interval in which no stimulus is pre- 
sented. The length of this interval proved sig- 
nificant for the perception of movement. The 
present experiment uses a double projection appara- 
tus in which each successive image blends with the 
preceding so that continuous exposure is obtained. 
Results show that movement is perceived when the 
intensity of the first stimulus is abruptly reduced by 
25% and the psychophysical after-effect of this 
change is in the process of reduction, while at the 
same time the intensity of the second stimulus is 
increased by 25% and the after-effect of this change 
is also in the process of reduction.—H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 


1737. Eilks, H. Gestalttheorie, Gestaltpsycholo- 
gie und Typologie. (The theory and psychology of 
Gestalt and typology.) Z. Psychol., 1938, 143, 19-79. 
—This investigation repeats the experiments of 
Wohlfahrt involving Gestalt formation in reproduc- 
ing geometrical designs in order to answer three 
questions: (1) Is there a general tendency to sim- 
plify the reproduced figures? (2) Is the process 
whereby a pre-Gestalt obtains definite form gener- 
ally accompanied by a definite feeling tone? (3) 
\re individual differences in perceiving pre-Gestalten 
indications of different psychological structures? 
It was found that personality types rather than the 
characteristics of the design determined whether or 
not simplification of the original occurred; that 
synesthetic factors made it possible to identify 
Gestalten on the basis of the feeling tones evoked 
in certain types of people; and that this test can be 
used effectively in the typological diagnosis of 
personality.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1738. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. A convenient 
and practical means for studying light and color 
minima in any part of the retina. J. exp. Psychol., 
1940, 26, 28-52.—An attachment to the Ferree- 
Rand perimeter for determining light and color 
minima in any part of the field of vision is described. 
Preliminary determinations of minima made with 
the attachment are given to show sensitivity gra- 
dients for light and color from center to periphery 
and variations in these gradients which may be due 
to pathologic disturbances and other causes. A 
discussion is also given of the uses of the attachment 
as supplementary equipment for the study of the 
visual field by the method of limits—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 


1739. Fleischer, E. Zur Psychologie des Flichen- 
sehens. (The psychology of plane perception.) 
Z. Psychol., 1939, 145, 45-111.—The author ex- 
amines the old assumption that a centrally directed 
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physiological stimulus issues from every point of the 
fovea, and replaces it with a new one: centrally 
directed impulses occur only when the image on the 
fovea contains such differences in radiation as 
result psychologically in the appearance of outlines 
and color variations. He submits as evidence for the 
statement that stimulation does not occur from 
inside an area numerous experiments which demon- 
strate the mutual contrast effects of planes of un- 
equal radiation, after-image phenomena, the pre- 
valence of contours, and the failure to perceive 
brightness in the absence of contrast. He further 
demonstrates that physiological events are basic to 
all optical phenomena, and that configuration as a 
purely psychological factor is to be discredited.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1740. Fleischer, E. Die Querdisparation als 
physiologische Grundlage des binokularen Tiefen- 
sehens. (Retinal disparity as the physiological 
basis of binocular depth perception.) Z. Psychol., 
1939, 147, 65-132.—The author summarizes the 
conclusions reached by Jaensch and his group, 
which seem to indicate that different methods of 
perceiving perspective operate in individuals be- 
longing to different types. He raises objections to 
explanations based on typological factors, the direc- 
tive force of consciousness, and the effect of Gestalt. 
On the basis of a critical examination of the experi- 
ments performed by members of the new Marburg 
school, leading to various psychological explana- 
tions, Fleischer develops a physiological theory which 
he illustrates with new experiments of his own. 
He thus denies or finds different interpretations for 
typological differences as factors in depth percep- 
tion. No psychological act of combining disparate 
retinal images is involved, but disparity operates 
automatically without regard to the meaning of the 
image. There is evidence that such psychological 
factors as imagery and interpretation derive from 
previous experiences involving retinal disparity, 
which in its physiological effect must be considered 
the primary determinant of depth perception.—H. 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1741. Gliick, G. La buona forma matematica: 
contributo alla psicologia della forma. (Good form 
in mathematics: contribution to the psychology of 
form.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1939, 35, 209-254.— 
The author discusses the problem of mathematical 
curves as psychologically of “‘good form.” He 
studies the phenomenon of fusion in various geo- 
metric figures, employing a specially constructed 
tachistoscope for their presentation. His results 
indicate the real existence of a mathematical factor 
of good form independent of experience and ap- 
parently biologically determined—T. M. Abel 
(New York City). 

1742. Hager, H. J. Untersuchungen iiber das 
optische Differenzierungsvermigen der Fische. (In- 
vestigations on the visual differentiation capacity 
of fish.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1938, 26, 282-302.— 
Minnows were trained to discriminate structurally 
similar patterns with different numbers of centered 
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vertical strips. The introduction of a new card with 
a smaller or larger number of strips than either card 
of the training pair resulted in choice on an absolute 
basis in 9 cases of 10. For example, a fish trained 
to 6 strips versus 5 (negative) reacted positively 
to 6 when it was paired with 7; another subject 
trained to 5 versus 6 (negative) reacted negatively 
to 6 when it was paired with 7. In general, more 
training was required for pairs with higher strip 
count than for pairs with fewer strips. Strip number 
appeared to be critical: areas occupied by strips, 
difference in length of strips, and position of strips 
on the card all were varied within limits without 
destroying the discrimination. Differentiation of 
cards with horizontal strips required more trials 
than did that of cards with vertical strips. Follow- 
ing a reversal of the original stimuli in sign, the new 
pair was differentiated in fewer trials than had been 
the original pair. Increasing the number of differ- 
entiated cards up to six pairs did not impair per- 
formance on the first pair when it was retested. 
After a fish had learned in 83 trials to discriminate a 
negative card with single black square from a 
positive card with smaller central square, a progres- 
sive decrease in the size of the larger square broke 
the habit sooner than had been the case for a com- 
parable pair of segmented figures. In spontaneous 
choice experiments, sunfish presented with seg- 
mented figures as against unsegmented ones ap- 
proached the segmented figures in virtually all cases. 
Other things being equal, the darker of two cards 
was approached more readily than the brighter.— 
T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 


1743. Helson, H., & Jeffers, V. B. Fundamental 
problems in color vision. II. Hue, lightness, and 
saturation of selective samples in chromatic illumi- 
nation. J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 26, 1-27.—Experi- 
ments involving stimulation of the whole retina 
with homogeneous and near-homogeneous illumi- 
nants and differential intensities in various parts of 
the field show that certain hitherto neglected factors 
influence hue, lightness, and saturation in predictable 
ways. In summary: (1) Hue, lightness, and satura- 
tion depend not only upon composition and intensity 
of light from an object but fully as much upon the 
reflectance of background and other objects. (2) 
Selective samples have greater constancy in chro- 
matic illuminants than non-selective samples, as the 
latter tend to be tinged either with the hue of the 
illuminant or its complementary, while the former 
keep their daylight hue if their dominant wave- 
length is present. (3) The hue of selective samples 
in strongly chromatic illuminants which are not 
homogeneous tends to be a mixture of daylight hue 
and the hue resulting from conversion in homo- 
geneous illuminants. (4) The effects of chromatic 
illuminants depend upon the distances of the illumi- 
nant points in the color-mixture diagram from the 
white point. (5) Constancy of object color or 
tolerance to chromatic illumination is not predictable 
from the hues of sample and illuminant alone. It 
depends chiefly upon reflectance of sample and back- 
ground, dominant wave-length of the illuminant, 
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and attitude of the observer.—H. W. Karn (Pitts. 
burgh). 

1744. Herter, K., & Sgonina, K. Vorzugstemper- 
atur und Hautbeschaffenheit bei Miausen. (Prefer. 
ential temperature and dermal condition in mice.) 
Z. vergl. Physiol., 1938, 26, 366-415.—Various tests 
were performed to disclose the organic basis of the 
lower temperature optimum (34.6° C.) of the white 
mouse and its F, hybrid offspring as compared with 
that of the gray mouse and of numerous back- 
crosses. Optimal temperatures were determined 
through the reactions of mice to gradients in the 
modified Herter “‘temperature organ.”’ Protracted 
confinement in a very high temperature lowered the 
optimum both for young white and young gray 
mice; protracted confinement in a low temperature 
raised the optimum for white mice. A return to 
maintained room temperature largely removes such 
changes. The abdominal hair counts of the white 
mouse and of its F, hybrid fall below that of the 
gray mouse; the abdominal epidermis also is thicker 
in the first two than in the gray, and is a Mendelian 
variant in the back-cross. For both white and gray 
mice protracted high temperatures decrease thick- 
ness of epidermis; for the white mouse protracted 
low temperature (or depilation) results in thickening 
of the epidermis. These and other facts show that 
the heritable organic factors (thickness of epidermis, 
hair) which govern exposure of the skin receptors 
largely determine the temperature optimum of a 
given species—T. C. Schneirla (New York Uni- 
versity). 

1745. Hofstatter, P. R. Uber die Schitzung von 
Gruppeneigenschaften. (The estimation of group 
characteristics.) Z. Psychol., 1939, 145, 1-44.—In 
an experiment designed to investigate ability to 
estimate group characteristics, 30 subjects were 
given small bundles of wooden sticks of identical 
circumference but differing in length. The standard 
package contained 5 sticks of 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 cm. 
in length respectively, thus averaging 8 cm. There 
were 9 other bundles, each averaging 16 cm. in 
length. In one of these the variability was the 
same as in the standard, in another the distribution 
was identical. The task was to select the package 
most nearly resembling the standard. The results 
indicated that number, average, and deviation can 
be perceptually distinguished and used as criteria 
of evaluation. Factor analysis disclosed that number 
and deviation of individual lengths from the average 
were common factors in the estimates. The potency 
of deviations varied with their extent, and just 
noticeable differences in distribution amounted to 
0.08. It appeared that these estimates depended 
primarily upon perceptual impressions rather that 
reasoning.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

1746. Holt-Hansen, K. Studien iiber Schal- 
lokalisation. (Studies in sound localization.) <- 
Psychol., 1939, 145, 200-211.—When a constant 
buzzing sound originated in the sagittal plane 4 ™ 
away from the subject, a variable organ tone pro 
duced at 2 m. distance had to be so located that the 
difference between the time differences of the two 
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sounds was 42¢ to attain the threshold of a just 
noticeable difference in direction. When the vari- 
able sound was too far removed from the sagittal 
plane, the constant sound receded into the back- 
eround and acted more as a distractor than a guide 
to direction. Subjects reported greater difficulty 
in localizing the organ tone in relation to the direc- 
tion of their nose when the constant sound was 
omitted.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1747. Housse, E. Les oiseaux de proie du Chili. 
Birds of prey in Chile.) Ann. Sct. nat., 1939, 11, 
121-233.—Descriptions are given of Vultur gryphus, 
Coragyps atratus foetens, Cathartes aura jota, Elanus 
leucurus leucurus, Acctpiter chilensis, Buteo poly- 
osoma polyosoma, Parabuteo unicinctus unicinctus, 
and Circus cinereus; their mating behavior, care of 
their young, hunting, etc., are described. Their 
vision, audition, and olfaction, are examined, and 
their habits and ‘‘character” given. One interesting 
point is that they are not attracted to dead prey by 
the odor, as is generally believed, but by sight alone 
and a very keen sense of observation, as is proved by 
a number of experiments.—C. Nony (Sorbonne). 


1748. Jaensch, E.R. Neues und Grundsitzliches 
in den Aufgaben der Wahrnehmungspsychologie. 
New and fundamental concepts in the problems of 
the psychology of perception.) Z. Psychol., 1939, 
146, 193-228—Helmholtz and Hering were agreed 
that pure sensations were the basis of perception, but 
were subsequently modified by mental images. 


Typological studies have shown that the reverse is 
true: images play a significant part in the initial 


sensation, and the original unity of the subjective 
and objective spheres dissolves eventually into a 
segregation of pure perception. Jaensch’s evidence 
that there is a relationship between the partiy 
psychological phenomenon of color constancy and 
the physiological phenomenon of color contrast 
was as unacceptable to the older psychologists as 
was his discovery of the relation between the 
psychological nature of the optic image and the 
physiological origin of the after-image. Newer 
psychophysical studies are contributions to racial 
science because they indicate the existence of 
typological differences. To be generally significant, 
genetic studies should not deviate from psycho- 
physical fundamentals, since otherwise the results 
are applicable only to selected groups.—H. Beau- 
mont (Kentucky). 


1749. Jones, I. H. The attempts at precision 
measurements of the ears. Laryngoscope, St Louis, 
1939, 49, 505-557.— W.. J. Brogden (Wisconsin). 

1750. Keyser, —. Simulation und Aggravation 
von Wahrnehmungen. (Simulation and exaggera- 
tion of perceptions.) Acta Ophthal., Kbh., 1939, 17, 
391-354.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1751. Kleint, H. Versuche iiber die Wahrneh- 
mung. III. Abschnitt: Lage und Grésse. (Experi- 
ments on perception. Part III: Position and size.) 
Z. Psychol., 1938, 143, 299-316.—Several different 
€xperiments on the perception of direction and size 
lead to the conclusion that the retinal image does 


not determine the apparent size of an object, but 
that this depends to an undetermined extent upon 
the tonus of the body in general and the optic ap- 
paratus in particular.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1752. Kravkov, S. V. The influence of the loud- 
ness of the indirect sound stimulus on the color 
sensitivity of the eye. Acta Ophthal., Kbh., 1939, 
17, 324-331.—‘“‘The color sensitivity to the green 
color (530 my) is heightened under the influence of 
the indirect sound stimulus, whereas to orange 
(590 my) under the action of the self-same stimulus 
it is weakened. When the loudness of the indirect 
sound excitation is varied (within the limits of 24 
to 95 decibels) the qualitative character of the 
change of the color sensitivity remains unaltered 
(i.e. for the green color an increase in the sensitivity 
is always present; for orange, always a decrease). 
The opposite action of the indirect sound excitation 
upon the color sensitivity to the green and orange 
color is a result of the qualitative peculiarities of the 
green and the red sensitive apparatuses of our 
vision.” —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1753. Le Grand, Y., & Geblewicz, E. Sur la 
photométrie des sources quasi ponctuelles. (The 
photometry of quasi-punctiform light sources.) 
C. R. Acad. Sci., Parts, 1939, 208, 1845-1846.— 
The effect of a punctiform source of light depends 
upon the quantity of light falling on the retina. 
For larger sources the brightness is also a factor. 
For a surface of 90’’ (apparent diameter), which 
cannot be distinguished from a punctiform source, 
the same quantity of light determines a sensation 
of lesser intensity than for a punctiform source of 
15’’. The difference becomes greater when the 
surface becomes distinguishably larger. This phe- 
nomenon may be explained by the dominance of the 
right eye.—C. Nony (Sorbonne). 


1754. Leyer, K. Tiefenwahrnehmung in den 
Entwicklungsphasen. (Depth perception in the 
developmental phases.) Z. Psychol., 1939, 146, 229- 
280.—The author investigated the perception of 
perspective in 50 subjects evenly divided between 
the two principal phases: childhood (9-12) and 
adolescence (16-18). These two phases correspond 
to the psychological types representing extraversion 
(oriented principally in relation to the environment) 
and ambiversion (environmental orientation sub- 
jugated to centrally conceived values and ideals), 
respectively. The results indicate that depth 
perception in childhood depends largely on concep- 
tual factors, while in adolescence peripheral com- 
ponents gain in importance. ‘The basic structure 
determines the nature of the perception, so that 
children of a strong, determined, integrated per- 
sonality have almost perfectly developed spatial 
perception at an early age, while those of a weak, 
labile type continue to be influenced unduly by 
psychological factors, even after they have become 
adolescent.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1755. Liidtke, H. Die Bedeutung wagerecht 
liegender Augenteile fiir die Photomenotaktische 
Orientierung des Riickenschwimmers. (The sig- 
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nificance of horizontally situated eye sections for the 
photomenotactic orientation of the back-swimmer.) 
Z. vergl. Physiol., 1938, 26, 162—199.—Controlled 
normal back-swimmers turn according to the move- 
ment of striped walls, and swim in the direction of 
movement. The effect upon the turning movements 
of stimulating different ommatidial regions was 
investigated. The results for unilaterally blinded 
animals, started in different positions with reference 
to wall movement, led to the postulation of 3 eye 
sections having different dynamic functions in 
orientation. Tests with unilaterally blinded animals 
having portions of the functional eye shellacked, 
and started at different angles to the visual field, 
led to the following description of functionally 
differentiated eye sections: (1) the anterior 29° 
of ommatidial surface, when stimulated, releases 
turning toward the stimulated side, regardless of 
direction of stripe movement; (2) the medial 58° of 
the ommatidial surface releases turning away from 
the stimulated side when the stripes are passed 
anteriorly over the eye, and toward the stimulated 
side when the stripes are passed toward the rear 
over the eye; (3) the posterior 77° of the ommatidial 
surface releases straight-forward movement when 
the stripes are passed anteriorly over the eye, and 
turning away from the stimulated side when the 
stripes are passed posteriorly over the eye. These 
conclusions for unilaterally sensitive specimens were 
checked with normal animals exposed to the move- 
ment of one striped wall. The normal “photomeno- 


tactic’’ responses, typically direct turning move- 


ments, were those which would be predicted from 
the theoretical scheme. The conclusions also apply 
to instances in which the effective stimulation arises 
through the animal’s own movements.—T7. C. 
Schnetrla (New York University). 

1756. McFarland, R. A., & Evans, J. N. Altera- 
tions in dark adaptation under reduced oxygen 
tensions. Amer. J. Phystol., 1939, 127, 37-50.— 
Oxygen deprivation was produced by reducing the 
partial pressure of oxygen in a chamber by introduc- 
tion of nitrogen. 20-minute tests were made after 
3-minute exposures to a light of 100 millilamberts. 
Tests were made at pressures representing 7400, 
11,000, and 15,000 foot altitudes. An elevation of 
0.1, 0.2, and 0.4 log units was obtained in threshold. 
Rank correlations showed that the effect was similar 
for given individuals at different altitudes. It was 
counteracted by two or three minutes of oxygen. 
Effects were probably of practical significance 
only above 10,000 to 12,000 feet. The results sug- 
gests an effect on neural elements of the retina and 
central nervous system and constitute a sensitive 
test of the initial effects of anoxia.—T7. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

1757. Meyer, H. H. Uber ein Hormon der 
Fischretina. (A hormone in the fish retina.) Endo- 
krinologie, 1939, 22, 261-279.— Meyer found a sub- 
stance in the aqueous extract of the fish’s retina 
which, injected intramuscularly, makes the fish 
skin translucent and removes the dark coloration. 
It is formed only in the light. He believes that 
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similarly in mammals, including man, the antagon. 
ism between retina and melanophore hormone plays 
a decisive role. In the daytime the retinal hormone 
causes an increase of metabolism and vital activity: 
at night the melanophore hormone produces sleep, — 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1758. Mohrmann, K. Lautheitskonstanz im Ent- 
fernungswechsel. (Constancy of sound volume 
with varying distance.) 2Z. Psychol., 1939, 145, 
146-199.—T wo loudspeakers were installed at differ. 
ent distances from the subjects, whose task was to 
equalize them in apparent volume. When directed 
to concentrate on the volume issuing from the ap- 
paratus the subjects succeeded in establishing 90% 
constancy, but only 50% when concentrating on the 
volume auditorily perceived. When the room was 
darkened these figures were 75 and 20 respectively, 
indicating that both visual and auditory cues were 
operative. Ideal conditions prevailed when the 
material involved the spoken word, showing a 
constancy of almost 100%, and decreased in descend 
ing order for music, metronome, noise, and a single 
note to 70%. Constancy was greatest for just 
noticeable intensities. Conscious impressions of 
distance proved not always reliable indices of the 
individual’s functional perception as shown in his 
performance.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

1759. Mouchet, E. Contribucidn al estudio de la 
sensibilidad tactil. Investigacién hafiestesiomét- 
rica. (Contribution to the study of tactile sensi- 
tivity. Hafiesthesiometric study.) Amn. Inst. Psicol 
Univ. B. Aires, 1938, 2, 373—-408.—Mouchet makes 
important methodological modifications and reaches 
original conclusions.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1760. Nugent, O. B. Functional training, an aid 
in the surgical correction of strabismus. Aer. 
J. Ophthal., 1940, 23, 68—-73.—The use of pre-opera 
tive orthoptic training to establish accurate fixation 
and good accommodative responses, and to dis- 
courage suppression by the stimulation of fusion, ts 
recommended as an aid to securing better post- 
operative binocular vision. The author states that 
surgical correction is unnecessary in about 50% ol 
the cases, which respond to refraction, occlusion, and 
orthoptic training—D. J. Shaad (Institute ol 
Ophthalmology, New York City). 

1761. Piéron, H. Du probléme de la loi variable 
des quantités liminaires pour les trés bréves durées 
de la stimulation lumineuse. (The problem of the 
variable law of liminal quantities for luminous 
stimuli of very short duration.) Ann. Physiol 
Physicochim. biol., 1939, 15, 116-144.—For the law 
of Blondel and Rey (it = abt), which becomes 
linear for brief stimuli, Piéron wishes to substitute 
the parabolic law it = at'/", whose validity has been 
proved for man as well as for Mya arenaria. How- 
ever, there is still a slight doubt for very short 
stimuli, for which many authors have observed 4 
sudden increase of the liminal quantity of light. 
Piéron comes to the conclusion that this increase 's 
probably due to technical imperfections in the ex 
periments, particularly to the instability of the 
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ocular fixation. Besides giving a great number of 
original results, the article cites the previous results 
of many authors.—C. Nony (Sorbonne). 


1762. Polack, A. Interprétation du phénoméne 
Le Grand - Geblewicz. (Interpretation of the Le 
Grand - Geblewicz phenomenon.) C. R. Acad. 
Sci.. Paris, 1939, 208, 1430-1433.—These authors 
observed that in flicker a colored surface seen by 
indirect (peripheral) vision seems to lose its color 
when the flicker disappears. They ascribed this loss 
to an inhibition in the cones. Polack offers another 
explanation, involving the succession of the positive 
and negative after-images. All the factors favoring 
loss of color (fatigue, brilliance, indirect vision) 
increase with rate of succession of the after-images, 
and the disappearance of the chroma may be due to 
the succession of two complementary colors.— 
C. Nony (Sorbonne). 

1763. Roelofs, C. O. Ist die Wahrnehmungszeit 
messbar? (Is perception time measurable?) Z. 
Psychol., 1939, 145, 212—235.—Perception time lies 
between an objective event and a subjective ex- 
perience. It is not measurable because in each 
measurement are necessarily involved two objective 
phenomena (application of stimulus and occurrence 
of some sort of reaction) as well as the perception 
times of both the subject and the experimenter.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

1764. Saadet Ferhat-Aket. Untersuchungen iiber 
den Gehérsinn der Amphibien. (Investigations on 
the auditory sensitivity of Amphibia.) Z. vergl. 
Phystol., 1938, 26, 253-281.—Normal axolotls of 


Amblystoma mexicanum and other urodele species 
did not react overtly to special auditory stimuli 
presented from above water) until after 4-15 feed- 


ings in connection with given tones. Head raising, 
snapping, and restless movements were conditioned 
to particular stimuli in about 23-30 feedings. The 
tones of Edelmann whistles, mechanically actuated 
tuning forks, organ pipes, and a cello were used as 
stimuli. Normal salamanders were first conditioned 
to a given tone presented with food, then the tone 
was changed until the reaction disappeared. The 
upper threshold was established as lying between 
194 v.d. and 244 v.d.; the lower threshold was 
approximately located at 32 v.d. Axolotls trained 
to 129 v.d., then subjected to bilateral extirpation 
of labyrinths, gave normal reactions only to tones 
below 97-122 v.d. Unilaterally operated specimens 
(controls) reacted throughout the normal range. 
With differential conditioning to two widely sepa- 
rated tones, then changing one toward the other, in 
the upper range a D.L. of approximately a quarter- 
tone was established for certain animals. Bilaterally 
operated animals were much reduced in discrimina- 
tion near 65 v.d., but not effectively impaired near 
32 v.d. Relatively unsuccessful attempts to train 
an animal to different intensities of the same tone 
were accepted as a control upon intensity.—T. C. 
Schneirla (New York University). 

1765. Sartorius von Waltershausen, B. Bemer- 
kungen zur Klassifikation der Empfindungen. (Re- 


1762-1770 


marks on the classification of sensations.) Z. 
Psychol., 1939, 146, 307—315.—The manifold quali- 
ties of sensations that can be distinguished through 
the higher senses are in sharp contrast to the uni- 
formity of lower sensory experiences. While the 
former have differentiated organs, the latter de- 
pend on simpler structures. Higher senses respond 
to physical elements (rays and vibrations), while 
material and mechanical stimuli excite the lower 
sense organs. Perceptions based on higher sensa- 
tions are less dependent on the original experience 
than is the case in the others. The author suggests 
that organic, kinesthetic, static, temperature, and 
touch experiences be classified as “‘reality’’ sensa- 
tions, smell and taste as ‘‘material’’ sensations, 
hearing and especially vision as ‘‘image’’ sensations. 
—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

1766. Saxén, A. Pathologische Anatomie und 
Klinik der degenerativen Erkrankungen des Gehir- 
organs nach den von H. von Fieandt und Arno 
Saxén an Greisen ausgefiihrten Untersuchungen. 
(Pathological anatomy and clinical manifestations 
of the degenerative diseases of the auditory organ, 
according to the studies of v. Fieandt and Saxén on 
aged persons.) Ergebn. Path., 1939, 34, 1-180.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1767. Simpkins, R. B. The basic mechanics of 
human vision. London: Chapman & Hall, 1939. 
Pp. viii + 228. 12s. 6d.—The opinion is expressed 
that early prescription of glasses tends to weaken 
the eyes. This is thought to be a menace to health 
in an increasing number of children. Proper treat- 
ment is believed to bring vision to normal without 
recourse to spectacles.—O. W. Richards (Spencer 
Lens Company). 


1768. Singeisen, F. [Cerebral influence on the 
visual activity of peripheral areas of the retina. | 
Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 41, 193-199. 


1769. Smith, F. O. A study to determine the 
relative effectiveness (visibility) of red, orange, 
yellow, green and blue, under certain specified 
conditions. J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 26, 124-128.— 
“When the colors . . . are seen in very dim light 
[.25 foot candle] without contrast effect, orange is 
the most effective color. Its advantage is greatest 
when compared with blue, next with red, then green, 
and least yellow. Red is superior to blue, but in- 
ferior to the other four colors. Yellow is more effec- 
tive than blue, red, and green in the order here indi- 
cated, while green is more effective than blue but 
ranks below the other four. Blue shows the least 
visibility of all.’"—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1770. Sterzinger,O. Neue chemopsychologische 
Untersuchungen iiber den menschlichen Zeitsinn. 
(New chemical-psychological studies of the human 
sense of time.) Z. Psychol., 1938, 143, 391-406.— 
The subjects were given different chemicals for the 
purpose of determining their effects upon the ability 
to estimate intervals of time. It appears that in 
the case of quinine a 5-minute period is a critical 
one, because it is habitually underestimated, while 
longer and shorter periods are overestimated. 
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Alcohol caused a too low estimate for intervals from 
15 to 25 minutes and a too high one for longer 
periods, which is further proof that this drug has 
excitatory as well as depressive effects. Caffeine 
and thyroxin gave results which depended more upon 
personality characteristics of the subjects than did 
the other chemicals, to which reactions followed a 
general pattern.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1771. Stiefenhofer, C. Wher die seit 1900 in der 
Tiibingen Universitaéts-Augenklinik beobachteten 
Falle von angeborener totaler Farbenblindheit 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Vererbung. 
(Cases of congenital total color blindness observed 
since 1900 in the Tiibingen University eye clinic, 
with special reference to heredity.) Tiibingen: 
(Dissertation), 1939. Pp. 39—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

1772. Sutton, R. M. An experiment on retinal 
after-image and judgment of size. Science, 1939, 
90, 616-617.—The author describes an experiment 
involving the after-image in which the subject’s at- 
tention is directed to the size of the image as a means 
of producing the illusion of an external object whose 
apparent distance from the eye may be varied at 
will.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


1773. Verrier, M. L. Remarque sur les yeux de 
Gyrinus urinator Ill. (Note on the eyes of the whirli- 
gig beetle.) Bull. Soc. ent., Fr., 1939, 44, 3-4, 62- 
64.—The upper half of the eyes is above the water 
line, while the lower half is immersed; from this some 
authors have surmised that the upper half may be 
adapted to aerial vision and the lower half to vision 
under water, and that there may be marked ana- 
tomical differences. This hypothesis is not verified 
by the present anatomical study; the only difference 
is that the number of ommatidia of the lower group 
is slightly greater than that of the upper one; the 
refraction index of the optical parts is the same.— 
C. Nony (Sorbonne). 

1774. West, L. S. Coincident inheritance of 
strabismus and nystagmus. J. Hered., 1939, 30, 
496-498.—After reviewing the literature on the 
inheritance of strabismus, the author presents four 
pedigrees showing inheritance of coincident stra- 
bismus and nystagmus. Either may be dominant, 
recessive, or sex-linked recessive. The question of 
whether the condition is traceable to separate genes 
or to a single genetic factor is unsettled. If the 
latter, then West points out that his is an instance of 
“progressive heredity’’ which is not due to the 
cumulative effect of dominant genes, something 
which Goldschmidt has maintained is always the 
case.—G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum of 
Natural History). 

1775. Wright, W. D. The perception of light: an 
analysis of visual phenomena in relation to technical 
problems of vision and illumination. New York: 
Chemical Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. 100. $2.50.— 
This is a concise, documented account of the funda- 
mental phenomena of achromatic vision, presented 
in 6 chapters: general account of visual phenomena; 
vision at low intensities; vision at high intensities; 


glare; visual sensations; and some recent researches, 
The account is essentially factual, with many rela- 
tionships to industrial problems indicated. Bibliog- 
raphy of 66 titles —W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 1644, 1659, 1698, 1706, 1707, 
1713, 1799, 1804, 1809, 1842, 1978, 1992, 2077, 
2085, 2094, 2131, 2143. ] 
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(incl. Attention, Thought) 


1776. Bencsik, B. A megismerés. (Cognition.) 
Budapest: Theoria I, 1939. Pp. 171.—Avoiding 
ontological hypotheses, the author searches for the 
principal problem of cognition within the different 
types of cognitive processes. He asks, e.g., how 
indirect cognitions originate out of direct ones. 
Various cognitive systems are possible, all equally 
objective and reflecting the same order in the world. 
Various creatures can have differing knowledge, not 
necessarily contradictory. Animal cognition is 
defined by conformity of behavior to certain circum- 
stances. Signs and means are used hereby, the 
development of which is characteristic for humanity. 
Human beings are capable of utilizing signs of 
signs, means of means, and other indirect variables 
Psychology as well as other sciences is based on 
indirect cognitions, hence conscious processes are 
not the only object of psychological research 
The author deduces seven possible branches of 
psychology, according to the combinations of the 
cognition types. The psychology arrived at in this 
way is closely related to the doctrines of Uexkiill, 
Bihler, and Schiller.—P. Schiller (Budapest). 

1777. Boda, I. Az értelem funkcionélis és miné- 
ségi lényege, szerkezete, kisérleti vizsgélata. (The 
intellect; its functional and qualitative essence, 
structure, and experimental research.) Debrecen 
Editorial Series, ‘“‘Toward New Life,’’ 1939. No.5 
Pp. 54.—The concept of intelligence connotes the 
assimilation of facts and relationships and ability 
to adapt progressively. In Chapter 5 the author 
describes his group tests for the determination ol 
college aptitude in high-school pupils; his researches 
since 1932 have shown high correlations between the 
results of these and college marks.—P. Ranschburg 
(Budapest). 

1778. Held, O. C. Constancy-of-the-IQ contro- 
versy. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 50, 805—-806.—Recent 
controversy over the IQ has not only been useless 
but has needlessly alarmed agencies and individuals 
whom psychologists are expected to serve. 't 
could be avoided by substituting “‘developability 
for the concept of IQ and performance age (or 
mental age. The formula for computing IQ takes 
into consideration the extent and not the quality 0: 
past experience. In a superior environment a child 
of good potentiality would naturally profit more 
than in a poor environment.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


1779. Hennig, R. Erginzende Mitteilungen iiber 
ein abnormes Datengedichtnis. (Supplementary 
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notes on an abnormal memory for dates.) Z. 
Psychol., 1939, 147, 133-135.—The author suc- 
ceeded in recalling events with the dates on which 
they took place for 439 of the 918 days immediately 
preceding the date of recall. His total stock of 
remembered dates and events of an historical or 
personal nature includes approximately 13,000 
items.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1780. Hummeltenberg, M. Vorstellungstypus, 
Gedachtnis und Gesamtpersénlichkeit. (Imagery 
type, memory, and total personality.) Z. Psychol., 
1939, 147, 10-37.—The author wished to determine 
whether different types of memory and imagery were 
associated with different personality structures. 
He used 41 subjects, who were required to spell a 
long word backward, add three-place numbers, 
remember the names of colors, learn a series of non- 
sense syllables, remember 10 two-place numbers, 
and spell a word indicating whether each letter had 
been printed in black or red on the original card. 
It was found that visual memory prevailed in in- 
tegrated extraverts and auditory-motor memory 
in integrated introverts or disintegrated introverts. 
The last mentioned learned by using various aids, 
the extraverts by direct assimilation of the material. 
The practical implications are that materials should 
be presented visually to children who as a group 
belong to the extraverted type, and that an indi- 
vidual’s personality structure determines the trust- 
worthiness of his testimony.—H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 

1781. Husband, R. W. Intercorrelations among 
learning abilities: I. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 55, 
353-364.—17 learning tests, classified into 3 groups 
(motor, rote learning, and ideational), were ad- 
ministered individually to 100 college students 
unacquainted with the tests. Since 3 of the tests 
were measured by performance on other tests, 
intercorrelations are reported for 14 tests and be- 
tween score on each test and intelligence. Correla- 
tions between test scores ranged from —.13 to +.53, 
but only 2 of the 91 were +.40 or greater; most were 
positive. Correlations with intelligence range from 
-.16 to +.29. Coefficients were somewhat higher 
when tasks were largely similar and ‘“‘very slightly 
higher’ among the more complex functions.—D. K. 
Spelt (Mississippi). 

1782. Jackson, T. A. A photographic method for 
Studying discrimination-learning in children. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1940, 26, 116-123.—‘‘The stimuli are 
photographed on 35 mm film-strips and projected 
on a screen before a group of 10 to 20 subjects. 
Chey indicate their choices between the right-hand 
and left-hand stimuli by dropping tickets (hat check 
stubs) into either of two boxes placed on their desks. 
Information as to which is the correct stimulus is 
also projected on the screen immediately after the 
subject's response. A record of each child’s choice 
‘or each trial is determined by checking the num- 
bered tickets dropped into either of the ballot boxes 
against the presentation order of the stimuli. As 
compared with traditional methods of studying dis- 
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crimination, this method will enable one to gather 
about twenty times as much data per unit of ex- 
perimentation time.”—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


1783. Jéhannesson, B. LEidetische Untersuch- 
ungen in Island. (Eidetic studies in Iceland.) Z. 
Psychol., 1939, 146, 161-181.—The prevalence of 
eidetic imagery among Icelandic boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 13 corresponds to that found 
in Germany. Rural children were more frequently 
and more pronouncedly eidetic than urban ones. 
Environmental conditions rather than racial causes 
are held to be responsible for the difference. When 
the children were divided into three groups according 
to school marks, it was found that 59% in the upper, 
38% in the middle, and 5% in the lower group pos- 
sessed eidetic imagery. A supplementary study 
of adults indicated that second sight depends in part 
on eidetic imagery, but that its phenomenal nature 
is related to local folklore and tradition.—H. Beau- 
mont (Kentucky). 

1784. Léw, A. Assoziation und Wiedererkennen 
in typenkundlicher Beleuchtung. (Association and 
recognition in the light of typology.) Z. Psychol., 
1938, 143, 212-298.—Although the older psy- 
chologists explained recognition on the basis of 
association, newer studies imply the existence of 
familiarity as a quality per se. This experiment in- 
volved 38 subjects who were permitted to read 16 
syllables 15 times in the association series and 
5 times in the recognition series. The actual test 
consisted in each case of 8 old and 8 new syllables 
submitted 20 minutes and 24 hours after the last 
reading. The results indicate typical differences 
between individuals in whom either association or 
recognition predominated. The “recognizers’’ were 
very weak in association, but the associative type 
was fairly good in recognition. The latter was pre- 
dominantly acoustic and preferred color to form, 
while the others were visual types and preferred 
form to color. Probably the explanation is to be 
found in the fact that emphasis on relationships 
involves less attention to specific details necessary 
for recognition, while the perseveration of recogni- 
tion interferes with the perception of relationships.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1785. Meinecke, G. Herkunftsbeziehungen des 
Schipferischen. (The origins of creative activity.) 
Z. Psychol., 1939, 146, 69-160.—An attempt is made 
to understand creative work in the light of the basic 
thought processes. Leaving out of consideration the 
more conspicuous aspects of a work of genius, which 
have been critically examined on numerous occasions, 
the author discusses the common foundations of all 
mental production, including psycho-organic func- 
tioning, the development of individuality and cul- 
tural patterns, the origin of determination and 
perseverance, and the question of needs. He then 
examines the processes involved in creative activities, 
the elements of thought, the relation between per- 
sonality types and nature of mental production, and 
the experience of success. Bibliography of 7 pages.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 
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1786. Peak, H. The time order error in succes- 
sive judgments and in reflexes: II. As a function of 
the first stimulus of a pair. J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 
26, 103-115.—This article is a continuation of the 
report of an experiment in which subjects judged 
paired tonal stimuli which elicited lid reflexes. 
The first stimulus of the pair varied in intensity; 
the second stimulus remained constant and followed 
the first at either 177 or 285 ms. Single stimuli were 
interspersed in the series. The first paper reported 
facts about the decrease in size of judgment values of 
a stimulus and amplitude of a reflex to the same 
stimulus when occurring second in a pair. The 
present paper deals with the judgments of, and 
reflexes to, the first stimulus, the interrelation be- 
tween pairs of judgments, between pairs of reflexes, 
and between judgments and reflexes.—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

1787. Pinelli, M. Contributo alla ricerca delle 
attitudini eidetiche visive negli anormali psichici. 
(Contribution to research on visual eidetic images 
among the mentally abnormal.) Riv. Psicol. norm. 
pat., 1939, 35, 255-259.—150 nervous and retarded 
children were tested for eidetic imagery by a method 
worked out by Marzi at the University of Florence. 
Among these children, 23 were selected as being 
possible eidetics, but only one proved to be a real 
eidetic.—T7. M. Abel (New York City). 

1788. Ranschburg, P. Az emberi tévedések 
térvényszeriiségei. A magasabb szellemi miikodé- 
sek helyes v. téves volt4t megszab6 tirvényekril 
ép, fogyatékos és beteg Allapotokban. (The lawful- 
ness of human errors; the main principles of cor- 
rectness and incorrectness in the higher mental 
functions.) Budapest: Novak, 1939.—The book is 
divided into 10 parts. Part 1, on speech, is divided 
into 4 sections, of which the second presents 7 
psychophysiological principles underlying the au- 
thor’s theories of inhibition and errors; the section as 
a whole is devoted to the demonstration of lawfulness 
in phonetics. Part 2 deals with non-affective errors 
of verbal thought. Part 3 is concerned with errors in 
printing, and includes an analysis of over 500 such 
errors found in periodicals, fiction, and scientific 
works in Hungarian, German, French, English, and 
Italian. Part 4 is on errors in reading and writing, 
Part 5 on children’s writing errors, Part 6 on compo- 
sition errors of adolescents, Part 7 on writing errors 
of adults, Part 8 on disturbances of reading and 
writing in children, and Part 9 on errors of speech, 
reading, and writing in pathological conditions. 
Part 10 is a summary.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


1789. Sartain, A. Q. The conception of the true 
path and efficiency in maze learning. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1940, 26, 74-93.—In this experiment 
groups of college students learned a visual type of 
maze with vision excluded. From time to time the 
accuracy of the conception of the true path of the 
maze was tested by means of a questionnaire. The 
following conclusions are drawn from the data: (1) 
Each individual does develop a conception of 
stylus-maze pattern as he learns the maze. This 
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conception is extremely inaccurate in the early 
stages of learning, but it increases in accuracy as 
learning progresses. (2) The relationship of the 
accuracy of the developed conception to efficiency 
in learning is relatively small. (3) A conception 
developed in the maze itself, as a result of running 
the maze, is more effective than one developed from 
map study. (4) Pauses for working out one’s con- 
ceptions on a blank map are of benefit ultimately, 
even though the pauses prove to be distractive on the 
next trial. The study tends to make untenable the 
view of psychological functioning which holds that 
maze learning is proportional to knowing and to 
hardly anything else. Learning is clearly related to 
knowing, but the relationship is far from directly 
proportional.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1790. Schmid, G. Die Wachtraumbilder. (Day. 
dream images.) Z. Psychol., 1938, 143, 80-135.— 
Daydream images never correspond exactly to the 
original images because of affective factors which 
may cause the latter to become alive, acquire color, 
or undergo enlargement; the original may be multi- 
plied into many identical images, new items may be 
added, certain elements unduly emphasized, or 
substitutions made. They are caused by subjective 
factors (basic affectivity, volitional strength, physio- 
logical strain, endocrine peculiarities) and by ob- 
jective conditions, such as an intensely impressive 
experience. The author discusses the effects of day- 
dream images on mental and physical life, states the 
conditions which should be observed to obtain 
genuine materials for study, and contrasts them with 
other types of images. They represent real sub- 
conscious forces, unrestrained by volition and 
cognition, antithetical to the super-conscious forces 
of impression (imagination and thinking) and ex- 
pression (feeling and willing)—/. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 

1791. Siipola, E.M. Implicit or partial reversion- 
errors: A technique of measurement and its relation 
to other methods of transfer. J. exp. Psychol. 
1940, 26, 53—73.—In this study code-learning involv- 
ing simple manual habits was employed, and a direct 
mechanical means of recording literally the paths 
of reaction movements was provided. Application 
of the technique in a simple experimental situation 
requiring change of habit demonstrated the ade- 
quacy of the methods for recording and measuring 
reversion-errors. The sensitivity of the technique 
was such as to reveal reversion-influence, predomi 
nantly manifested as partial errors, in more that 
half of the critical reaction-movements. The im- 
portance of including partial errors in measuring 
reversion was demonstrated by the fact that more 
than two thirds of all the reversion-errors produced 
were of the partial type. Furthermore, results 
showed that the greater the frequency of partial 
errors, the lower the frequency of overt reversions. 
This suggests a complementary relationship between 
the two kinds of errors, and makes questionable the 
practice of inferring the strength of reversion 
influence from the frequency of overt reversions 
alone. Comparison of the direct measures ol r 
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version with indirect measures based upon reaction 
time showed only a low positive correlation between 
results obtained by the two types of measurement.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1792. Tryon, R. C. Studies in individual differ- 
ences in maze learning. VI. Disproof of sensory 
components: experimental effects of stimulus varia- 
tion. J. comp. Psychol., 1939, 28, 361-415.—Curves 
for time and errors in learning a 17-unit T maze reach 
a level stage (plateau) between the 14th and 19th 
trials. The experimenter’s aim was to determine 
whether various changes in stimulus components 
during the 20th and 21st trials would alter this 
“plateau efficiency.” In none of the tests, each 
involving 70 rats and marked changes in visual, 
olfactory, tactual, and kinesthetic cues, was there 
more than a slight change in level of performance. 
Since disturbance following the changes was con- 
fined to the earlier portions of the maze in the first 
of the test trials, it is attributed to distraction rather 
than to loss of guidance cues. ‘Directional abstrac- 
tions’ regarding the plan of the maze are believed 
to develop early in training and to be based upon 
multiple cues. After a rat has once developed these 
“directional sets, they guide his movements in the 
maze even in the presence of radical stimulus changes 

he becomes ‘free’ of the specific stimulus features 
of the maze.”"-— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


1793. Wickens, D. D., & Wickens, C. A study of 
conditioning in the neonate. J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 
25, 94-102.—‘‘Three groups, consisting of 12 under- 
ten-day-old infants, were studied, the conditioned 
stimulus being the sound of a buzzer, the uncondi- 
tioned stimulus a shock to the sole of the foot. 
Members of the experimental group received 12 
paired stimulations a day for three consecutive days. 
[hey were then tested for conditioned responses to 
the buzzer alone, the responses were extinguished, 
and on the foliowing day tests for spontaneous re- 
covery were made. Members of Control Group 1 
received 12 shocks alone per day for three consecu- 
tive days. Like members of the experimental 
group, they were tested for responses to the buzzer 
alone at the end of the third day and on the fourth 
day. Members of Control Group 2 were tested for 
responses to the buzzer alone on the first day; then, 
two days later, during which time no stimulations 
were given, they were again tested for responses to 
the buzzer alone. Results showed that the experi- 
mental group gave evidence of conditioning, extinc- 
tion, and spontaneous recovery. Control Group 
1 gave almost identical results. . . . Only one sub- 
ject in Control Group 2 responded to the buzzer 
alone on the third day. Conditionability . . . of 
the neonate ... is thus not unequivocally sup- 
ported. Two possible theoretical interpretations are 
advanced.”—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1794. Zener, K., & McCurdy, H. G. Analysis of 
motivational factors in conditioned behavior: I. 
The differential effect of changes in hunger upon 
conditioned, unconditioned, and spontaneous sali- 
vary secretion. J. Psychol., 1939, 8, 321-350.—A 
salivary CR to light was established, and saliva- 
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tion and chewing movements made by 9 dogs were 
recorded. Decrease in hunger from the 21-to-24- 
hours state to satiation caused: ‘‘(a) marked and 
consistent decrease in conditioned secretion; (b) con- 
sistent increase in amount of unconditioned secre- 
tion to a constant amount of food, whether measured 
during 60, 90, or 120 seconds following presentation 
of food or only until cessation of chewing; (c) a 
correlated consistent increase in the duration of 
chewing and number of chews; (d) a slight average 
decrease in rate of unconditioned secretion; (e) a 
correlated but consistent decrease in rate of chewing; 
(f) no consistent change in the amount of uncondi- 
tioned secretion per chew.’’ Great individual 
differences were found in amount of spontaneous 
secretion shown by the dogs. The relation of these 
results to various conceptual systems is discussed, 
and concepts made necessary by the data are 
elaborated.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 1726, 1745, 1807, 1964, 2059, 
2082, 2102, 2173, 2178, 2184, 2186, 2187. ] 
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1795. Bart6ék, G. Osztin, tudat, éntudat. (In- 
stinct, consciousness, self-consciousness.) Athe- 
naeum, 1937, 23, 1-52.—A proposal to bring together 
McDougall’s and Klages’ theories of instinct in a 
synthesis.—P. Schiller (Budapest). 


1796. Britton, S. W., & Kline, R. F. Augmenta- 
tion of activity in the sloth by adrenal extract, 
emotion and other conditions. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1939, 127, 127-130.—Emotional excitement was ob- 
tained by thrusts of the hand or of a whisk broom 
toward the animal, which was lying on its back in the 
sun. The combination of “emotion” and raised 
temperature increased speed of locomotion from 25 
to 100%, as did adrenalin, prostigmine, and cortico- 
adrenal extract—T7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 


1797. Cuatrecasas, J. Psicobiologia general de 
los instintos. (Psychobiology of the instincts.) 
Buenos Aires: A. Lopez, 1939. Pp. 207.—An ad- 
vanced discussion, based on v. Monakow’s concepts, 
of the general idea of the instincts, their differentia- 
tion and personal and social significance, leading up 
to the transcendent importance of an educational 
revaluation of the instincts. An essay on the collec- 
tive unconscious (the ‘“‘Spanishness’”) of Juan 
Tenorio is appended.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1798. Cureton, T. K. Standards for testing be- 
ginning swimming. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth 
phys. Educ., 1939, 10, 54-59.—This study aims to 
“review the content of beginning swimming instruc- 
tion as recommended by various authorities, and to 
reduce it to some reasonable degree of standardiza- 
tion, including names, descriptions, quantitative 
requirements, relative difficulty ratings, and validity 
ratings’; ‘‘to study the worth of an empirically 
constructed test battery of twenty-five items’’; and 
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“to apply the results to the formulation of three 
batteries of progressive testing batteries.""—F. W. 
Finger (Brown). 

1799. Escher-Desriviéres, J. Variations des 
temps de réactions psychomotrices visuelles en 
fonction de l’éclairement en lumiére blanche et 
colorée. (Variations of psychomotor reaction times 
to visual stimuli with variations of the illumination, 
in white and colored light.) C. R. Acad. Sct., Paris, 
1939, 208, 1751-1753.—Reaction times to a visual 
stimulus (the starting of a chronoscope hand on a 
white dial) were measured as a function of the 
intensity of the illumination. The maximum speeds 
are reached at 50 lux; beyond that the effect is not 
noticeable, even for very great changes of light 
intensity. The use of a blue light does not alter the 
results.—C. Nony (Sorbonne). 

1800. Finan, J. L. A note on prehension in a 
captive orang-utang. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 55, 
435-437.—When a ball 2.5 in. in diameter, a wooden 
cube, and a shelled peanut were used as test objects, 
the orang-utang (1) grasped the ball or cube by 
wrapping the thumb around it with the hand pro- 
nated, (2) held the ball or cube without using the 
thumb, (3) prehended the pellet most commonly 
between the thumb and mesial surface of the fore- 
finger, sometimes between the 2nd and 3rd or 3rd 
and 4th fingers, occasionally by taking it with the 
mouth. In 200 observations no manual dominance 
was seen.—D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

1801. Goetz, R. H. The nervous control of the 
blood flow through the skin as studied by the effect 
of adrenaline. Quart. J. exp. Physiol., 1939, 29, 
239-257.—A new type of plethysmograph is de- 
scribed which by means of optical recording gives a 
very sensitive record of volume change. Changes in 
paw volume (the cat was the experimental animal) 
are considered as due to changes in skin vessels. 
Adrenaline always produces a constriction of the 
paw vessels, even when blood pressure is unchanged. 
The probable mechanism of changes in paw volume 
is discussed. Changes in skin temperature confirm 
changes recorded by the plethysmograph.— L. 
Carmichael (Tufts). 

1802. Goorley, J. T. Chemical factors of fatigue. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1939, 10, 
89-100.—This article reviews the development of 
knowledge concerning the chemical factors making 
for muscular fatigue, as well as the measures avail- 
able for decreasing the severity of fatigue following 
exercise. Fatigue factors include: destruction of 
acetylcholine, insufficient resynthesis of phospho- 
creatine, lack of muscle fuel or blood glucose (dex- 
trose), lowered carbon dioxide exchange, lack of 
enzymes due to insufficiency of vitamins, lowered 
concentration of basic ions, and loss of water and 
salt. The effects of training and diet are discussed. 
The bibliography includes 50 titles—F. W. Finger 
(Brown). 

1803. Grassé, P. Comportement et particularités 
physiologiques des soldats de termites. (Be- 
havior and physiological peculiarities of termite 
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soldiers.) Bull. Soc. zool. Fr., 1939, 64, 251-262 — 
The soldiers are unable to eat by themselves and 
have to be fed by the workers or the nurse larvae. 
They are even more deeply altered in their psycho- 
logical than in their physical structure: stupid and 
apathetic, they never attempt, though hungry, to 
eat the wood or paper put at their disposal; they 
do not share in the work of mining or nest building, 
or in the care of the young, or in any servile activity: 
their only role is one of defence, guarding, and 
“information,” but in spite of their great sensibility 
to mechanical vibrations and of the quickness of their 
defence reflexes, they are in reality only cripples and 
a burden to the community; not self-sufficient 
through excessive specialization, they could not 
survive outside social life. The ratio of soldiers to 
the total population and the question whether they 
are fertile are then discussed with regard to the diet. 
According to the author, caste and castration would 
be independent phenomena.—C. Nony (Sorbonne). 


1804. Grassé,P. Rapports d’une larve de Coléop- 
tére termitophile (Tronctontus appendiculatus Silv.) 
avec ses hétes. (Relationships of the larva of a 
termitophile beetle with its hosts.) C. R. Acad. Sci., 
Paris, 1939, 208, 831-832.—The beetle lives on the 
Ivory Coast, Africa, in the nests of Microcerotermes 
fuscotibialis. Their relationships were observed in 
glass nests in which a high humidity was main- 
tained. The beetle larvae are fed by the termite 
workers, which are fond of their cutaneous secretions 
The mutual attraction seems to be chiefly olfactory 
and gustatory. The diet of the beetle larvae is the 
same as that of the termite queen.—C. Non) 
(Sorbonne). 


1805. Holst, E. v. Die relative Koordination als 
Phianomen und als Methode zentral-nervéser Funk- 
tionsanalyse. (Relative coordination as a phe- 
nomenon and as a method for the analysis of the 
functioning of the central nervous system.) Ergebn. 
Physiol., 1939, 42, 228-306.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1806. Iankovskaia, Ts. azvitie pressotsep- 
tivnykh refieksov s karotidnogo sinusa v oktogeneze 
zhivotnykh. (The development of pressoceptive 
reflexes in the carotid sinus of the animal during 
ontogenesis.) Bull. Inst. sci. Leshaft, 1938, 21, 
99-138.—English summary.—(Biol. Abstr. XIV: 
648). 


1807. Jakovleff, C. L’étude des processus cen- 
traux par la méthode de la chronaxie expérimentale. 
(Study of the central processes by the method o! 
experimental chronaxie.) Ann. Physiol. Phystco- 
chim. biol., 1939, 15, 378-392.—The experiments 
were conducted at the Pavlov Institute, Moscow 
The chronaxie of the hand muscles which take part 
in a conditioned reflex decreases when the condi- 
tioned reflex is positive and increases when it !s 
negative. The reverse is observed in the muscles 0! 
the hand which does not take part in the reflex. 
The latter phenomenon would be due to an induc 
tion process. In fatigue, the chronaxie decreases !9 
both hands and in both cases. Similar experiments 
made on dogs show that for alimentary positive 
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reflexes the motor chronaxie increases, and that 
for negative reflexes it decreases in 48% of the 
animals, increases in 26%, and remains the same in 
19%. An analysis is made of the conditions that are 
responsible for such differences.—C. Nony (Sor- 
bonne). 

1808. Kalmus, H. Der Fiillungszustand der 
Honigblase entscheidet die Flugrichtung der Honig- 
biene. (The condition of repletion of the honey 
stomach differentiates the flight direction of the 
honeybee.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1938, 26, 79-84.— 
Normally in feeding from an artificial source of 
nectar the honeybee drinks for approximately 1 min. 
Marked bees were trained to visit an artificial food 
source 300 meters from their hive. Their drinking 
times ranged between 47 and 55 sec., their time 
intervals between fillings between 230 and 255 sec.; 
their times in the hive approximated 120 sec. 
Barring special disturbances, these times were very 
regular. When bees were lifted from the food in a 
standardized manner, they would resume feeding if 
the interruption was introduced more than 30 sec. 
before the predictable stopping time. Special tests 
supported the conclusion that organic stimulation 
from a given condition of repletion must normally 
elicit the act of returning to the hive. For instance, 
bees losing their ingested load through a glass capil- 
lary tube thrust into the abdomen so that it opened 
from the honey-stomach to the outside, would con- 
tinue drinking for more than 10 min. at a time. 
One bee drank for 14 min. while the fluid emptied to 
the outside through its open digestive canal. Intero- 


ceptive stimulation is involved, not proprioceptive 
stimulation from weight of the abdomen.—T. C. 
Schneirla (New York University). 

1809. Lorand, S. Contribution to the problem of 


vaginal orgasm. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 
432-438.—In this preliminary report the author 
cites and discusses case material relating to unsatis- 
factory therapeutic results in psychosexual difficul- 
ties in women. He believes therapeutic failures to 
arise primarily from incomplete and undetailed 
analysis of vaginal sensations. Infantile masturba- 
tion is not considered to be exclusively clitoridal or 
labial, but to involve the clitoris, labia and vagina. 
Clitoridal sensations are not primary and do not 
have to be transferred to the vagina. Therapeutic 
success in analysis derives from a loss of importance 
of vaginal sensations and the rediscovery and re- 
learning of early infantile vaginal sensations, which 
in turn permit full acceptance of the vagina.— M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1810. Ludwig, W. Uber den Zusammenhang 
zwischen Kérpergriésse, Lokomotionsgeschwindig- 
keit, Herzschlagfrequenz und anderer Kérper- 
frequenzen bei Wirbellosen. (The relationship be- 
tween body size, speed of locomotion, heart rate, and 
other body frequencies in invertebrates.) Arb. ung. 
diol. Forsch. Inst., 1938, 10, 93-100.—( Biol. Abstr. 
XIV: 636). 

1811. Molnér, I. 
az irasban. 


SzAandékrealizélasok torzuldsai 
(Distortions in the realization of inten- 


1808-1814 


Budapest: Pazmany Péter 
Univ., Phil. Dept., 1939. Pp. 49.—Errata in hand- 
writing were analyzed. It was found, in agreement 
with Ranschburg, that repeated identities or simi- 
larities disturb the articulation of writing movements. 
An anticipation of later letters occurs if these letters 
have previous or subsequent neighbors like those of 
the letters for which they are substituted. This 
erratum is of the conditioned-reflex type. Letters 
are also likely to be anticipated that play a con- 
trasting role in the morphological or phonetic struc- 
ture of the word. Another type of anticipation 
occurs as a consequence of omitted letters a similar 
concomitant of which has just been written down 
(‘‘neighboring realization’). A perseveration of 
already correctly written letters often occurs in the 
case where the original and the repeated parts have 
similar neighbors—a case still more closely modeled 
on the structure of the conditioned reflex. Some- 
times monotonous sequences are interrupted by 
perseverative interpolations. Generally, anticipa- 
tion and perseveration occur under similar structural 
conditions.—P. Schiller (Budapest). 

1812. Nancken, K. Beitrige zur Persénlichkeits- 
forschung auf Grund einer feinmotorischen Tatig- 
keit. (Contributions to the study of personality on 
the basis of a delicate motor skill.) Untersuch. 
Psychol. Phil., 1939, 14. Pp. 39.—The experiment 
consisted of five parts. In the first four the subjects 
were required to work at a constant pace set by 
themselves and at the greatest possible rate of speed 
(presented in counterbalanced order); in the fifth, 
a definite rhythm was prescribed. Perseveration, 
energy, dependability, accuracy, and several other 
personality factors combined in performing this 
activity, and significant differences could be ob- 
served among subjects of different personality 
types.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1813. Pétzl, O. Physiologisches und Pathol- 
ogisches iiber das persénliche Tempo. (The physi- 
ology and pathology of personal tempo.) Wien. 
klin. Wschr., 1939, 52, 569-573.—Individual tempo 
is conditioned by heredity. Persons having demon- 
strated brain lesions show that experiences are 
perceived in the same way as with cinematographic 
rapid motion, corresponding to the phenomenon of 
the microscopic analysis of time. The sensorial 
mechanism for time perception is disturbed. The 
human individual tempo appears to be tending 
toward a quicker rhythm.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1814. Powell, E., & Howe, E. C. Motor ability 
tests for high school girls. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hlth phys. Educ., 1939, 10, 81-88.—Three criteria 
of motor ability were established: the score on 6 
sports tests, the score on various tests of fundamental 
motor ability, and a subjective rating of students in 
action by physical educators. Against these were 
correlated many items which sought to evaluate 
motor ability. A four-part battery (broad jump, 
hurdles, scramble, and velocity throw) was adopted; 
the predictive efficiency of the battery was found 
to be about 3% times as good as the Rogers indices. 
—F. W. Finger (Brown). 


tions in handwriting.) 
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1815-1823 


1815. Scheib, H. Experimentelle Untersuchun- 
gen itiber die Wirkung protrahierter Alkoholauf- 
nahme auf die Leistungsfahigkeit und iiber die 
“erntichternde” Wirkung von Kaffee. (Experi- 
mental studies on the effect of protracted alcohol 
ingestion on performance, and on the “sobering” 
effect of coffee.) Bleicherode a.H.: C. Nieft, 1939. 
Pp. 33. RM. 2.70.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


1816. Schiller, P. A cselekvéstan alaptételei. 
A cselekvés motivdcios elmélete. (Axioms of the 
theory of action.) Athenaeum, 1939, 25, 1-29.— 
Action is a specific component of life processes, not 
reducable to the stimulus-response relationship. 
lhe physiological present status of an organism and 
the historical circumstances of its environment 
create an organization called a situation, and out of 
the organism's behavior a changing of this situation 
follows. The dependence of behavior patterns upon 
situation patterns occurs in a field of forces, resulting 
from the biological necessities of the individual and 
the historical circumstances of the surroundings, 
and these forces tend to effect an assimilative adjust- 
ment. This assimilative drive lends a relative 
meaning to the fact that present necessities become 
habitual needs and that the corresponding circum- 
stances develop into appeals. The dynamic coher- 
ence of these factors involved in action permits a 
reconstruction of the whole organization out of some 
of its parts, if their function is known. This recon- 


struction of the total connection out of fragmentarily 
observed parts of it is called motivation; this seems 


to the author to be the only task of psychology.—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 

1817. Schleier, R. P. Motorik und Gesamt- 
persénlichkeit. (Motor behavior and total person- 
ality.) 2Z. Psychol., 1939, 147, 38-64.—Moving 
pictures were made of subjects throwing a bamboo 
ring at a wooden peg and tracing with both hands 
the curves of a vertical line projected on the wall at a 
distance of 18 feet, with and without musical ac- 
companiment. Integrated extraverts displayed more 
grace and harmonious movements than any other 
group, while the disintegrated type exhibited eccen- 
tric and unrealistic motor behavior. Integrated 
introverts engaged in few superfluous movements, 
while rationalization of movements was characteristic 
of disintegrated introverts—H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 

1818. Turner, W. D., & Carl, G. P. Temporary 
changes in affect and attitude following ingestion of 
various amounts of benzedrine sulfate (amphet- 
amine sulfate). J. Psychol., 1939, 8, 415-482.—An 
optimism-pessimism scale is discussed, and it was 
found that optimism scores were increased by inges- 
tion of benzedrine sulfate. Large doses prolonged 
the effects. As indicated by self-rating scales, the 
more desirable degrees and kinds of affect were pro- 
duced by small doses of benzedrine. Large doses 
exaggerated such effects and in some cases produced 
undesirable opposite effects. Other rating scales 
showed ‘“‘more favorable self-estimates of antecedent 
work accomplished” with ingestion of the drug, 
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though indifference to inferior performances also 
was produced. Individual differences in the effect 
of the drug were marked. No effect of benzedrine 
sulfate on Bernreuter personality inventory scores 
was found. “In general, ...in a majority of 
individuals benzedrine sulfate produces a definite 
heightening of mood, a fairly—but not completely— 
generalized optimism and interest, together with an 
increased willingness to work for extended periods 
of time. In other individuals the same dosages 
appear to have none of these effects; in still others, 
opposite effects.”—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


1819. Voronin, L. G. [New data on the motor 
activity of the intestinal tract and its regulatory 
mechanism. ] Bull. Inst. sci. Leshaft, 1938, 21, 
1—-74.—English summary.—( Biol. Abstr. XIV: 655) 

1820. Waldes, V. Uber die chemische Beeinflus- 
sung des Rhythmus und der Reaktionsdauer der 
Cirren von Balanus perforatus. (Concerning chem- 
ical factors which affect the rhythm and the reaction 
time of the cirri of B. perforatus.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 
1938, 26, 347—361.—Under ordinary conditions there 
is a constant relationship between the frequency of 
spontaneous rhythm and the reaction time of cirri 
retraction in Balanus. Through the action of 
certain chemicals it is possible to change both of 
these functions and also to change their reciprocal 
relationship. Various pharmacodynamic results are 
cited.—T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

1821. Wezler, K. Die individuelle Reaktions- 
weise des menschlichen Organismus. (Individual 
reaction forms of the human organism.) Forsch 
Fortschr. dtsch. Wiss., 1939, 15, 388-390.—Th« 
sensory and cognitive spheres of the cortex may 
affect the autonomic nervous system through the 
vegetative centers and thus influence reaction tend 
encies in any part of the organism.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

1822. Wilska, A., & Varjoranta, K. Untersuch- 
ungen iiber die Geschwindigkeit des geleiteten 
Aktionspotentials einer Muskelfaser bei verschied- 
enen Dehnungszustinden des Muskels. (Studies 
on the speed of the induced action potential in a 
muscle fiber under various conditions of muscle 
stretching.) Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1939, 83, 82-87 
—Stretching a muscle longitudinally increases the 
time consumed by the action potential in passing 
from one end of the fiber to the other. The increase 
of conduction time is, however, relatively smaller 
than the lengthening of the fiber; hence the speed o! 
conduction increases with increasing stretching 0! 
the muscle. A 50% stretching of the fiber corre- 
sponds to an increase of about 10% conduction 
speed of the action potential—P. L. Areger 
(Leipzig). 

1823. Wilska, A., & Varjoranta, K. Uber die 
Temperaturabhingigkeit der Leitungsgeschwindig- 
keit des Aktionspotentials einer Muskelfaser. (The 
dependence on temperature of the conduction time 
of the action potential in a muscle fiber.) Skand 
Arch. Physiol., 1939, 83, 88-93.—When the tem- 
perature of a frog’s abdominal muscle is increased 
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from 0° to 36°, the conduction time of the action 
siren in a single fiber increases more than five- 
fold ( 50 cm./sec. to 270 cm./sec.). The relation be- 
tween temperature and conduction time is not linear. 

P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1824. Zillig, G. Uber ein Phanomen beim 
Schreiben mit der linken Hand. (A phenomenon 
found in writing with the left hand.) Nervenarzt, 
1939, 12, 512-515.—Normal subjects who write 
Latin script with the right hand have a tendency to 
fall back on previously learned German script when 
writing with theleft. A patient suffering from regres- 
sive agraphy was incapable of voluntarily counter- 
acting her physiologically conditioned tendency to 
go back to German script, which normal subjects 


always could do.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 1709, 1723, 1727, 1733, 1747, 
1756, 1757, 1786, 1849, 1851, 1908, 1931, 1947, 
2010, 2062, 2107, 2137, 2141, 2143, 2158, 2165, 
2166. ] 
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1825.. Balint, A., & Balint, M. On transference 
and counter-transference. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1939, 20, 223—230.—Discussion is given of the factors 
entering into the development of the transference 
relation, especially of the role played by the indi- 
viduality of the analyst. It is felt that ‘“‘the analyt- 
ical situation is the result of an interplay between 
the patient’s transference and the analyst’s counter- 
transference, complicated by the reactions released 
in each by the other’s transference to him.’’ The 
importance of the recognition of this is that it 
enables the analyst to establish full conscious control 
over the analytic situation and thus permits a 
better technique.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1826. Brierly, M. A prefatory note on ‘internal- 
ized objects’ and depression. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1939, 20, 241-245.—The author discusses the need 
lor a comparative study of the essentials of the 
theory of ‘internalized objects’’ with special refer- 
ence to depression, emphasizing difficulties in ap- 
plication of present theoretical understandings.— 
VM. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1827. Brill, A.A. The concept of psychic suicide. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 246-251.—The 
author discusses briefly the concept of psychic 
suicide and then cites the pertinent details of a 
specific instance in his experience.—M. H. Erickson 
Eloise Hospital). 


1828. Christoffel, H. Psychoanalytic tendencies 
in mental hygiene in Switzerland, especially in enure- 
sis. Psychoanal. Rev., 1940, 27, 45-56.—Need for 
fairly general application of analysis is discussed. 
Swiss effort in this direction is now aimed at the 
problem of training in enuresis. There follows a 
discussion of this problem.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

1829. Codet, H. L’oeuvre de S. Freud. Esquisse 
critique. (T he work of S. Freud. Critical outline.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1939, 97, Part 2, 424-428.— 
Freud has contributed to psychiatric knowledge and 
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understanding of neuroses by his emphasis on the 
unconscious, the symbolic value of symptoms, the 
origin of symptoms, and the mechanisms of com- 
pensation and over-compensation. The fact that 
the practice of psychoanalysis has been abused by 
incompetent people is no reason for condemning it.— 
M. B. Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant Hospital, Iowa). 


1830. Ey, H. Reflexions sur la valeur scientifique 
et morale de la psychanalyse. (Reflections on the 
scientific and ethical value of psychoanalysis.) 
Encéphale, No. 4, 1939, 34, 189-220.—The prag- 
matic value of psychoanalysis is obvious to whoever 
has practised it, but the Freudian doctrine is no 
longer justified when it goes beyond facts and be- 
comes metaphysics. The Freudian determinism and 
its condemnation of common morality are criticized 
from a Roman Catholic standpoint and from that of 
a champion of free will—C. Nony (Sorbonne). 


1831. Farnsworth, P. R. What about astrology? 
Music Educ. J., 1939, 26, No. 1, 43-44.—See 
XII: 5089.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


1832. Fauville, A. Freud et la psychanalyse. 
(Freud and psychoanalysis.) Rev. belge Pédag., 
1939, 21, 67-69.—A brief critical discussion of 
Freudian doctrines and the psychoanalytic method is 
given. Fauville believes that ‘“‘not only must the 
doctrine as a whole be rejected but it is impossible 
to use the various parts. All the facts observed by 
the psychoanalysts as a function of their doctrine 
and the empirical data which they report are inti- 
mately mixed with their theory and cannot be dis- 
entagled.’’ Discussing the question of character, 
the author finds that experimental researches and 
careful statistical data contradict Freud’s concept 
of sexuality. Character education should rest on 
the traditional perfecting of details as furnished by 
scientific data. Difficult cases, the result of a 
defective environment, unhappy circumstances, or 
special conditions, are in the field of experimental 
psychology and should be dealt with in a scientific 
manner.—R. Nthard (Liége). 

1833. Fenichel, O. The counter-phobic attitude. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 263-274.—The 
author directs attention to those fear-defenses in- 
exactly termed ‘‘over-compensation against fear,” 
but more properly called ‘‘the counter-phobic at- 
titude.”’ He defines this attitude as an avoidance of 
situations or parts of situations because of connected 
anxiety which is symptomatic of an existing instinc- 
tual conflict. He then discusses the various mani- 
festations of this attitude, particularly in relation- 
ship to the transformation of passivity into activity, 
the overcoming of infantile anxiety, the libidiniza- 
tion of fear, and the tendency to transform the 
anxiety situation into a flight to reality, and empha- 
sizes the need for their resolution by analysis.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1834. Flugel, J.C. The examination as initiation 
rite and anxiety situation. Jnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1939, 20, 275-286.—In discussing the tendency of 
society to institutionalize certain of the major 
affect-arousing situations, such as the formal ex- 
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amination as to qualifications, and thus to link them 
to suitable occasions and to utilize them for real or 
supposed social values, there is epitomized at each 
stage of individual development a repetition of the 
old primordial conflict and a reenactment of old 
conflicts between individuals and within the indi- 
vidual.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1835. French, T. M. Insight and distortion in 
dreams. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 287—298.— 
The author discusses, with the aid of clinical material, 
the problem of insight as shown in dreams and in 
relation to dreams, the fate of such insight in succes- 
sive dreams, the quantitative limits of the insight 
and of the integrative activity of the ego, and the 
problems of dream work in terms of the ego's 
practical grasp of the conflict situation and of the 
alternation between insight and action in dream 
states and waking life—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

1836. Gartner, P. Lelki betegségek keletkezése 
és gyégyitdsa. (Mental disorders, their origin and 
treatment.) Budapest: Novak, 1939. Pp. 176.— 
This is a presentation of the different psychoanalytic 
viewpoints, with emphasis on that of Stekel. All 
mental disorders arise from conflict of sexual and 
aggressive impulses with self-ideals and the conse- 
quent sense of guilt. Psychoanalytic practice should 
be restricted to specially trained physicians. Stekel’s 
active analytic technique approaches emotional 
education; it aims not only at understanding the 
patient’s personality organization, but also at 
training him for sexual, social, and vocational ac- 
tivity, in order that he may govern his own life with 
clear recognition of his capacities and the require- 
ments of his environment.—P. Ranschburg (Buda- 
pest). 

1837. Glover, E. The psycho-analysis of affects. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 299-307.—The 
author directs attention to the neglect of affect in 
preference for ideational derivatives of instinct. 
He feels that a satisfactory understanding of affect 
is possible only through an analysis of the recon- 
struction of those affective states occurring during 
infantile periods, and he emphasizes the importance 
of continued work in the analysis of affects—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1838. Hartmann, H. Psycho-analysis and the 
concept of health. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 
308-321.—The author proposes a general discussion 
of the attitudes psychoanalysis has taken toward 
the concept of health, whether expressly or by 
implication. Particular attention has been directed 
to those conditions of mental health which seem to 
be related to the ego, and the author concludes that 
a satisfactory concept of mental health may not yet 
be formulated.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1839. Hermann, I. A supplement to the castra- 
tion complex: The sphere of phantasies relating to 
the os priapi. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 322- 
329.—The author reviews various fantasies relating 
to the os priapi as a biological approach to the 
castration complex and concludes that the absence 
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of a bone in the penis and the assumption that there 
is such a bone helps to establish the plausibility of 
actual castration.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1840. Hollitscher, W. The concept of rationaliza- 
tion. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 330-332.— 
The concept of rationalization, so much subjected 
to epistemological criticism and hence often rejected, 
applies properly to the psychology of thought onl, 
and not to logic. It constitutes merely a mechanism 
of thought and is not concerned with the value of 
the results, and the task of the analyst is to relate 
the mechanism properly to the results—WM. JJ. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1841. Isaacs, S. A special mechanism in a 
schizoid boy. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 333- 
339.—A brief description is given of a special 
mechanism discovered during the analysis of a 151. 
year-old schizoid boy, specifically, the acting out of a 
metaphor. By so doing all feeling and meaning of 
his actions and words could be denied, and the 
decoding of the acted-out metaphor constituted the 
essential process in uncovering the unconscious 
symbolism.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1842. Isakower,O. On the exceptional position of 
the auditory sphere. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 
20, 340-348.—The author stresses the importance of 
the auditory sphere in psychological development, 
orienting his discussion about the formula: ‘‘just 
as the nucleus of the ego is the body-ego, so the 
human auditory sphere, as modified in the direction 
of a capacity for language, is to be regarded as the 
nucleus of the super-ego.’’—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

1843. Kubie, L. S. A critical analysis of the con- 
cept of a repetition compulsion. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1939, 20, 390-402.—The author presents a systematic 
review of the evolution of the concept of a compulsion 
to repeat, the varying uses of the concept in the 
literature, and a critical discussion of the concept as 
such. The author concludes that there is neither 
need nor evidence for a “repetition compulsion,’ 
that the phrase is a descriptive epithet and is without 
value in explaining neurotic phenomena, or in 
distinguishing erotic instincts from so-called death 
instincts. There is a 16-item bibliography.—W. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1844. Laforgue,R. The ego and the conception of 
reality. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 403-407.— 
The author concludes that the conception of reality 
does not represent a constant but rather a variable 
about which individuals may not agree because o! 
different types of elaboration in accord with cifferent 
stages of libidinal development of the ego. Conse- 
quently, conceptions of reality may manifest them- 
selves by different conceptions of life itself, which 
may, in turn, be mutually exclusive—M. H. Erick- 
son (Eloise Hospital). 

1845. Lampi de Groot, J. 


Considerations of 
methodology in relation to the psychology of sx 

children. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 408-417.— 
The author discusses the nature of the relation be- 
tween the Oedipus complex and the pre-Oedipa! 
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phase of development, directs attention to the ‘‘trans- 
posing” back and forth from one stage to the other 
in the early development of the Oedipus complex, 
and cautions against the confusing of precursory 
stages with the final state and the equating of later 
developments with earlier stages. Stress is placed 
upon the importance of those forces and dynamic 
processes intervening between the initial effort and 
the final product.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hos- 
pital). 

1846. Landauer, K. Some remarks on the forma- 
tion of the anal-erotic character. Jnt. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1939, 20, 418-425.—The author presents a 
general discussion of the possible effects on character 
formation of habit training during infancy.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1847. Lewin, B. D. Some observations on knowl- 
edge, belief and the impulse to know. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 426-431.—The author 
reviews, citing illustrative material, the problems 
involved in knowing without believing and the 
opposite, and summarizes with the statement that 
repression may be perceived narcissistically as a 
blow to omniscience, to be repaired by real or 
magical means; and that later an insult to narcissism 
may evoke a response of omniscience or set into 
action investigatory impulses to recapture the sense 
of omniscient perfection—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 


1848. Lippman, H. S. Trends in therapy. II. 
Child analysis. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1939, 9, 
707-713.—The analysis of children should be 
limited to those suffering from severe neurosis, 
perhaps to those who have failed to respond to more 
general measures of treatment. The techniques of 
child analysis differ somewhat from those of adult 
analysis. The child is especially suited to the 
method of dream interpretation. The goals of child 
analysis are: (1) therapeutic work done with neu- 
rotically sick children, (2) research into new methods 
of procedure, (3) application of child analysis to the 
helds of education, medicine, and pediatrics, (4) 
prevention of neurosis—R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

1849. Loewenstein, R. L’origine du masochisme 
et la théorie des pulsions. (Origin of masochism and 
the theory of the instincts.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 
1938, 10, No. 2.—This writer does not feel that the 
hypothesis of the death instinct is necessary in the 
problem of masochism. Sexuality, narcissism, and 
vital and aggressive instincts are adequate for its 
description. It is a mode of adaptation, evolved by 
instincts struggling against two threatening dangers, 
libidinal frustration and vital danger—C. N. Cofer 
(Brown) : 


1850. Marcondes, D. Aspectos do aproveita- 
mento practico da psicanalise. (Aspects of the 
practical use of psychoanalysis.) Neurobiologia, 
Pernambuco, 1939, 2, 1-8.—The usefulness of psy- 
choanalysis extends to all the aspects of psychology. 
It constitutes the method of studying the reciprocal 
relations between the central nucleus and other 
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parts of the personality and of correcting dishar- 
monies. Marcondes discusses professional problems 
and the purposes underlying the techniques. In 
Brazil the immediate task is to establish well- 
oriented courses and to develop techniques.— M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 


1851. Menninger, K. An anthropological note on 
the theory of pre-natal instinctual conflict. Int. J. 
Psychoanal., 1939, 20, 439-442.—The author reviews 
objections to the death instinct and its interaction 
with the life instinct, and he feels that these objec- 
tions are determined in part by a necessity to ration- 
alize emotional resistances to the concepts of the 
theory, which seems fundamentally pessimistic. 
He illustrates his points by reference to Mohave 
mythology, in which full rationality is ascribed to 
the unborn child in terms illustrative of Freud's 
teachings.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1852. Mittelmann, B. Euphoric reactions in the 
course of psychoanalytic treatment. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1940, 27, 27-44.—Brief euphoric reactions oc- 
cur occasionally during analysis. An illustrative 
case is presented in which three such reactions took 
place. Pertinent literature is discussed.—C. JN. 
Cofer (Brown). 

1853. Nacht, S., & Eliet, J. E. Remarques sur la 
guérison par le traitement psychanalytique d’une 
névrose organique. (Remarks on the cure by 
psychoanalytic treatment of an organic neurosis.) 
Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1938, 10, No. 1.—The ques- 
tion of psychic causation of organic lesions is dis- 
cussed, and an illustrative case wherein psychic 
conflict caused intestinal colic and diarrhea is 
presented. Psychoanalytic treatment was bene- 
ficial to this patient. —C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

1854. Oberndorf, C. P. The feeling of stupidity. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 443—451.—The symp- 
tom of a feeling of stupidity usually develops in rela- 
tion to deprivation of love by the parent of the same 
sex, and is allied to feelings of unreality and de- 
personalization. The author feels that the analogy 
between the feelings of stupidity and depersonaliza- 
tion, and their close relationship to co-conscious 
thinking and amnesias, indicate that further study 
may contribute to an understanding of the seg- 
mentation of mentation and to a better understand- 
ing of the variety of ego constructions or “that 
galaxy of personalities which constitute an indi- 
vidual.’’—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1855. Pichon, E. A l’aise dans la civilisation. 
(At ease in civilization) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 
1938, 10, No. 1.—This is made up of three confer- 
ences given at the Institute in Paris. In the first 
of these there is a discussion of the child’s psycho- 
sexua! development, with special emphasis on the 
Oedipus complex. In the second the author con- 
tends that western civilization has an essentially 
sexual character and draws on material from clinical 
psychopathology and from language structure as 
evidence for this thesis. The third discussion con- 
siders how thought takes form—C. N. Cofer 
(Brown). 
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1856. Pichon, E. [Note to reconcile an apparent 
contradiction. ] Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1938, 10, 
No. 2.—A distinction is made between the uncon- 
scious level below the sphere of language from which 
come dreams (Freudian unconscious) and the pre- 
conscious, where thought appertaining to verbal 
speculation is elaborated.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

1857. Piret, R. Education et psychanalyse. 
(Education and psychoanalysis.) Cah. Pédag., 
Univ. Liége, 1939, 5, 34-39.—After a general discus- 
sion of the psychoanalytic method and the Freudian 
doctrine, Piret points out the contributions of the 
latter to child psychology. He questions, however, 
whether psychoanalysis can be used to cure character 
disturbances or intelligence deficiencies in children.— 
R. Nthard (Liége). 

1858. R6heim, G. The covenant of Abraham. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 452-459.—Primitive 
covenant rituals involving the killing of animals are 
cited and discussion is given of theories offering 
explanation of these rituals. The author then relates 
these rites and rituals to fantasies, produced by 
analysands, expressing destructive ideas in relation- 
ship to the mother’s body. He feels that in these 
fantasies, as in the primitive rituals, there are 
abstracted from the body certain good contents in 
sublimated form, which are represented by a feeling 
of security and which merge into the reparation 
phase of the destructive fantasies —M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

1859. R6heim, G. The garden of Eden. Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1940, 27, 1-26.—An analysis of the story 
of the fall of Adam.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

1860. Sachs, H. The prospectus of psychoanaly- 
sis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 460-464.—The 
beginnings of psychoanalysis are peculiar because of 
its foundation and elaboration by one man and 
because of its very early protection through organi- 
zation. The scientific development of psychoanaly- 
sis, however, tends to be inhibited by the conserva- 
tism enforced by organization, and hence prediction 
of its future is diffcult—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

1861. Saussure, R. de. Identification and substi- 
tution. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 465-470.— 
The author reviews the concept of identification, 
citing Freud, and suggests that the present in- 
adequate definition of the concept be elaborated by 
the application of the term “substitution’’ to that 
type of identification which aims at neutralizing 
aggressiveness. Discussion is then offered to clarify 
this suggestion and to elaborate the type and char- 
acter of substitution reactions and attitudes con- 
stituting certain forms of identification—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1862. Wittels, F. Psychology and treatment of 
depersonalization. Psychoanal. Rev., 1940, 27, 
57-64.—Narcissistic wish-fulfilment crowds the mind 
with phantoms—the results of identifications. For 
example, identification with an admired person is 
usually a substitution for the acquisition of his 
real values and takes the form of a phantom which 
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exists within the admiring individual. ‘Depersonal- 
ization presupposes a considerable number of 
phantoms in a person, and an ego is at a loss to 
decide which one of these phantoms or group of 
phantoms has to be accepted as his real self.” A 
case is presented illustrative of this notion. Diff- 
culty in the relation between the patients and their 
fathers appeared in 4 cases of depersonalization 
analyzed by the author. Further examples are 
briefly presented.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

1863. Zilboorg, G. The fundamental conflict 
with psycho-analysis. Jnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 
20, 480-492.—The author offers a discussion of the 
opposition to the psychoanalytic movement, elab- 
orates this in relation to the essential structure of 
psychoanalysis, and concludes that “The manifesta 
tions of our struggle against the anxiety aroused by 
our investigation of the psychic apparatus should 
not impinge upon the philosophy (validity) of 
psychological science, no matter what truths they 
might represent in theology or its unconscious 
equivalent. A confusion of the psyche as a scientifi 
concept and the soul as a theological one mobilizes 
in us a complex mass of narcissistic cathexes which 
constitute the fundamental source of the well-nig! 
invincible opposition to psychoanalysis.”—M. IH 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 1671, 1809, 1881, 1898, 1944, 
1947, 1954, 1988, 1999, 2004, 2013, 2020, 2160. | 
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1864. Aldrich, F. A study of the use of psychiatric 
clinics by the Boston Family Welfare Society. 
Part I: Psychiatric Clinic of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939 
10, 135—136.—Abstract of thesis. 


1865. Allen, F. H. Trends in therapy. IV. Par- 
ticipation in therapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1939 
9, 737-743.—This is a discussion of the child's 
own participation in the therapeutic situation and the 
steps and stages many children go through as this 
experience comes to have meaning for them. De- 
spite the difficulty of generalizing about a situation 
that is used so differently by children who have 
different needs and different capacities to utilize a 
relation with another for their own development 
there are three phases through which every child 
undergoing treatment will go: (1) the child's en- 
tering and becoming engaged in this relationship, 
(2) the use he can make of this experience for his 
own self-differentiation within the relationship, 
(3) the child’s participation in bringing this exper 
ence to a close. Through all of this the therapist 
must start where the child is now and not become 
preoccupied with the child that was.—-R. E. Per 
(New York City). 

1866. Almeida Prado, de J. N. Das associages 
morbidas em neuropatologia. Psicoses combinadas. 
Breves consideragdes sobre heredopatologia neur0- 
mental. Observacgdes. (Morbid associations !" 
neuropathology. Combined psychoses. Short dis 
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cussion of heredity in nervous and mental diseases. 
Case reports.) Arch. Assist. Psicopat. S. Paulo, 
1938, 3, 169-250.—A discussion of 73 cases in which 
more than one well-defined symptomatic entity 
coexisted in the same patient, e.g., schizophrenia- 
epilepsy, manic-depressive - schizophrenia, feeble- 
mindedness - schizophrenia, tabes-encephalitis. In 
conclusion, the author takes up the direct or indirect 
relation of heredity to neuromental pathology.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1867. Amodio, G. [Psychological disturbances in 
multiple sclerosis. ] Riv. Neurol., 1938, 11, 544 ff. 


1868. Baller, W. R. A study of the behavior rec- 
ords of adults who, when they were in school, were 
judged to be dullin mental ability. J. genet. Psychol., 
1939, 55, 365-379.—Adult conduct records of 307 
dull individuals (IQ 75-85 on two or more group 
tests), with no language handicaps, were compared 
with those of 307 normal persons (IQ 100-120) of the 
same age, sex, and nationality. Comparisons were 
also made with a definitely deficient group ( VN = 206) 
studied earlier. Both sexes of the dull group showed 
more delinquency than their normal controls, but 
less than the deficient group, although this latter 
difference decreases between adolescence and ma- 
turity. Among the dull group sex differences ap- 
peared which were not characteristic of the other 
groups, so that girls approximated the delinquency 
‘ate of normal girls, but boys approached that of 
the deficient males. The author discusses the 
significance of his findings—D. K. Spelt (Missis- 
sippi). 

1869. Benedek, L., & Angyal, L. A testvazlatrél. 
The subjective schema of the body.) Esztét. Szle, 
1939, 5, 175-195.—A report on several cases with 
disturbed orientation to the patient’s own body. 
The symptoms of cenaesthetic and optic autometa- 
morphosis could be experimentally evoked by in- 
sulin shock therapy. References to literature are 
given.—P. Schiller (Budapest). 

1870. Bennett, E. A. Der Individualismus in der 
Psychotherapie. (Individualism in psychotherapy.) 
Zbl. Psychother., 1939, 11, 329-346.—A translation 
of the President’s address before the medical sec- 
tion of the British Psychological Society. For 
original see XIII: 2482.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1871. Berlucchi, C. Malattie mentali e pension- 
abilita. Riassunto. (Mental illness and qualifica- 
tion for pensions. Résumé.) Arch. Antrop. crim., 
1939, 59, 454-455.— T. M. Abel (New York City). 


1872. Betterly, J. Personality traits as criteria for 
the psychiatric treatment of adolescents: a second 
investigation. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 
117-118.—Abstract of thesis. 


1873. Burstin, J. Pensée affective et psycho- 
pathologie. I. (Affective thought and _ psycho- 
pathology. I.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1939, 97, No. 2, 
$82-403.—The passage from normal thought to 
morbid thought is often through almost insensible 
transitions; the differences between them are 
merely a matter of degree and intensity. Two types 


of normal thought are distinguished—affective 
thought and rational thought; the former is discussed 
in this part of the article. Affective thought is 
oriented toward the inside of the individual; reality 
is seen only as it is reflected in the self. It is not 
only a normal type of behavior for an adult, es- 
pecially when his attention is fleeting, but it is the 
egocentric, anthropocentric thought of the child, 
the primitive man, and the aphasic patient.—M. B. 
Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant Hospital, lowa). 


1874. Carrier, J. L’anorexie mentale. (Anorexia 
nervosa.) Paris: Le Francois, 1939. Pp. 315. 50 
frs—A detailed historical account is given, including 
symptoms, clinical forms, cure, relapses, complica- 
tions, prognosis, and treatment. Anorexia nervosa is 
sometimes seen in men and young children, but 
mostly in adolescent girls, in whom it is often ac- 
companied by amenorrhea. The various hypotheses 
as regards etiology are discussed, and a bibliography 
of 22 pages, in French, English, German, and Portu- 
guese is given.—C. Nony (Sorbonne). 

1875. Chiron, A. Gerichtlich-medizinische Stud- 
ien iiber Selbstmérder in New York. (Forensic- 
medicine studies on suicides in New York.) Bern: 
(Dissertation), 1938. Pp. 60—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

1876. Darder Ventura, C., & Pfeiff Guani, C. 
El concepto de esquizofrenia. (The concept of 
schizophrenia.) Rev. Psiquiat. Uruguay, 1939, 4, 
No. 20, 13-96.—A review of the etiology, patho- 
genesis, diagnosis, and treatment—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 

1877. Darrohn, L. D. The pre-psychotic per- 
sonality traits of alcoholic patients as compared with 
dementia praecox and manic-depressive patients. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 142-144.— 
Abstract of thesis. 


1878. Daube, H. Uber den halluzinatorischen 
Schwachsinn der Trinker. (Hallucinatory weak- 
mindedness in alcoholics.) Nervenarzt, 1939, 12, 
337-342.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1879. Dawley, A. Trends in therapy. VI. Inter- 
related movement of parent and child in therapy with 
children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1939, 9, 748- 
755.—In the earlier days of working with problem 
children, it was assumed that with the parent's 
greater understanding of the child, change in school 
attitudes, etc., the child would improve. Thus the 
parent was usually the one who had repeated con- 
tact with the child guidance clinic. Out of the failure 
to dispel neurotic problems by these external means 
there developed the need to work with the child 
himself. But as the child’s relationship to the thera- 
peutic situation was allowed to develop, it appeared 
that the child’s self was a composite of those inner 
forces and those external elements, to a degree not 
found in the adult with a well-developed ego. At 
present there is an emphasis on the direction of the 
child’s movement at the time that the parent puts 
himself into the situation. The child usually sees 
the therapist while the parent sees the case worker. 
This is one way of utilizing outer forces to get more 
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quickly at the heart of the problem and strengthen 
the process of the child’s reorganization.—R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 

1880. Dejean, C., & Ferrié, J. Sur l’étiologie des 
hallucinoses. (On the etiology of visual hallucina- 
tions.) Arch. Ophthal., Paris, 1939, 3, 511-516. 
—The three cases of visual hallucinosis described 
by the authors show that the retina and the optic 
nerves are not able in themselves to create the com- 
plex images found. The sensory apparatus can 
only furnish images which may be more or less de- 
formed, but the imaginative property belongs to the 
cortex. This fact is of extreme importance to neurol- 
ogists, in that a given hallucinatory episode may be 
suppressed simply by the removal of the post- 
operative occlusive dressings.—G. Goldman (Sor- 
bonne). 

1881. Deutsch, F. The choice of organ in organ 
neuroses. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 252-—262.— 
The author summarizes his article with the state- 
ment that the choice of organ in organ neuroses is 
determined by the specificity of the personality 
organization, the specificity of the organic symptom 
complex, the interaction between these two factors, 
and the specificity of the neurosis in the environment. 
Future investigations should lead to the study of the 
interaction of physiological functions and instinctual 
life and the study of the action of neurotic factors of 
the environment in their influence on organ choice 
in organ neuroses.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1882. Devereux, G. Maladjustment and social 
neurosis. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1939, 4, 844-851.—The 
following question is discussed: Should the psycho- 
therapist merely try to adjust his patient to his 
society, whatever its characteristics may be, or 
should be also strive to rid himself, his patient, and 
perhaps society at large, of whatever social neuroses 
may be shared by them all?—J. L. Child (Harvard). 


1883. Duffee, J. E. Factors favoring the adjust- 
ment of dementia praecox patients following insulin 
therapy: Part I. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1939, 10, 144.—Abstract of thesis. 

1884. Eikenberry, R. A study of the use of 
psychiatric clinics by the Boston Family Welfare 
Society. Part II: The Judge Baker Guidance Center. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 136-137.— 
Abstract of thesis. 

1885. Endara, J. Tratamiento de la esquizo- 
frenia. El problema diagnostico. Sistema de las 
observaciones. (Treatment of schizophrenia. The 
problem of diagnosis. Systematization of observa- 
tions.) Arch. Crim. Neuropsiquiat., Quito, 1938, 2, 
325-339.—Endara discusses the interpretation and 
evaluation of shock treatment. He recognizes only 
one clinical type of schizophrenia, the etiology of 
which is obscure, and even more so its pathology. 
Each case should be studied methodically according 
to: duration of the disease; heredity; characterology 
and temperament; physical type; previous treat- 
ment; psychopathological observations during treat- 
ment; laboratory studies; and characteristics of the 
remission. Physicochemical, neurological and neuro- 
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vegetative studies are indispensable for determining 
the etiology.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1886. Farruggio, C. A study of intake in a menta] 
hygiene clinic. Part II: Outcome of treatment. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 118-119.— 
Abstract of thesis. 


1887. Ferrer,C.O. Huelga de hambre y anorexia 
mental. (Hunger strike and mental anorexia.) 
Bol. Asilo Alien. Oliva, 1939, 24, 83-87.—A 9-year. 
old boy, an only child, presented a typical picture of 
mental anorexia. It was, however, started con- 
sciously as a hunger strike, suggested and directed 
by members of the family, who had great influence 
over him. He was cured by isolation from the family. 
Psychic anorexia is said by some to be always caused 
by physical factors (avitaminosis, endocrine dis- 
turbances, etc.), but in these cases it is wise t 
investigate for psychopathic constitution, conscious 
resistance, and the possibility of surreptitious eating. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1888. Franchini, A. L’invalidita di ordine psichico 
nei minori. (Mental disability among minors.) 
Arch. Antrop. crim., 1939, 59, 509-513.—T. M. Abel 
(New York City). 

1889. Frenkiel, B., & Maslanka, M. Psychoses 
endogénes chez l’enfant. (Endogenous psychoses in 
children.) Warszawsk. Czasop. Lekarsk., 1938, 15, 
No. 36.—The authors report 18 cases of psychoses in 
children. The older the child, the more the symp- 
toms approach those found in psychotic adults 
Manic-depressive psychoses were found only in 
Jewish children —M. B. Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant 
Hospital, lowa). 

1890. Gartner, P. Osztén, kultéra, illuzi6k. Az 
ember harca a civilizdtiv rabs4gdval. (Instinct, 
culture, illusions. The struggle of man in the 
slavery of civilization.) Budapest: Novak, 1939 
Pp. 138.—The book deals with epilepsy, anxiety, 
will, ambition, success, illusions, aggression, social 
factors, psychopathology, and similar topics.— 
P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

1891. Glasmann, E. Patients committed for 
mental observation by a court of misdemeanors. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 144-145.— 
Abstract of thesis. 

1892. Goldsmith, F. C. Personality traits of 
patients suffering from involutional melancholia. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 145-146.— 
Abstract of thesis. 


1893. Gonzdles, H. D., & Dalto, A. Psicosis 
sarampionosa. (Psychosis during measles.) Prens¢ 
méd. argent., 1939, 26, 135-138.—A case of a i5-year- 
old girl who showed confusion, catatonic symptoms 
and sitiophobia during an attack of measles— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1894. Habbe, S. Some characteristics of clients 
who seek guidance. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1939, 
9, 802-806.—This is an analysis of the characteristics 
of self-referring clients at an adult guidance clinic. 
These self-referring clients came in response to 4 
newspaper article. They were better educated, 
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more intelligent, more ambitious, and more resource- 
ful than regular clients referred by social agencies.— 
R. E. Perl (New York City). 

1895. Horrigan, A. A follow-up study of schizo- 
phrenic patients treated with metrazol. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 146-147.—Abstract of 
thesis. 

1896. Hotchkiss, M. Factors favoring the adjust- 
ment of dementia praecox patients following insulin 
shock therapy: Part II. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1939, 10, 147-148.—Abstract of thesis. 


1897. Katan, M. The understanding of schizo- 
phrenic speech. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 
353-362.—The author offers discussion of the speech 
of schizophrenic patients in terms of processes of 
libido withdrawal and of restitution by the formation 
of new cathexes, resulting in speech of a new form.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1898. Kaufman, M. R. Religious delusions in 
schizophrenia. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 363- 
376.—The author deals with the problems of the 
borderline relationship between religious beliefs, 
which constitute a group adaptation, and delusions 
of a religious character, which constitute a highly 
personal religious effort. In support of his discus- 
sion, analytic material concerning religious delusions 
is cited from two schizophrenic patients. The 


author feels that the economic and dynamic aspects 
of religious delusions may be of value in providing 
insight into what are called normal religious beliefs. 
He also feels that ‘‘the origin may be from the same 


needs; in one instance sublimated into a highly 

socialized ethical system, and in the other an anti- 

social individualistic adaptation which has only the 

form and purpose, but not the quality, of what might 

? called group religion.” —M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
ospital). 


1899. Koch, F. Uber Arbeitsneurosen. (On 
work neuroses.) Miinch. med. Wschr., 1939, 86, 
1161-1164.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


1900. Lambruschini, C. Traumatismo craneal y 
torticolis psic6geno. (Head injury and psychogenic 
torticollis.) Rev. argent. Neurol. Psiquiat., 1938, 3, 
192-199—A 40-year-old man developed, after a 
head injury, a spastic painless contracture of the 
right side of the neck. Bone and nerve lesions were 
absent and there were no signs of extrapyramidal 
disease. Lambruschini considers the condition 
psychogenetic, although not hysterical in the true 
sense.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1901. Lavalle, F. La ensefianza de la psiquiatria 
en las escuelas de derecho. (The teaching of 
psychiatry in law schools.) Rev. mex. Psiquiat. 
Neurol., 1938, 5, 39-41. 

1902. Lehoczky, T., Eszenyi, M., Hordnyi, B., 
& Bak, R. Osszehasonlit6 vizsgdlatok a schizo- 
phrenia activ és nem-activ kezelésérol. (Compara- 
live researches on the active and non-active treat- 
ments of schizophrenia.) Orv. Hetil., 1939, 13, 1-10. 
—Broadly speaking, percentages of remissions after 
sulin and cardiazol treatments did not differ 


1895-1904 


significantly from those after no treatment. 136 
clinic cases and 283 follow-up cases were used; in 
general the latter showed a slightly higher percent- 
age of remissions. Insulin seems more effective than 
cardiazol in hebephrenic, paranoid, and mixed 
schizophrenias, cardiazol more effect in simplex and 
catatonic types. Spontaneous remission rates varied 
from 6% in simplex clinic cases to 67% in follow-up 
mixed ones; insulin rates from 0% in catatonic 
cases to 70% in mixed follow-up ones; and cardiazol 
rates from 0% in hebephrenic cases to 41% in 
catatonic ones.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


1903. Levy, D. M. Trends in therapy. III. 
Release therapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1939, 9, 
713-737.—The author cites 35 cases which he 
treated by release therapy. The criteria for selecting 
children for release therapy are: (1) the problem 
should be a definite symptom picture precipitated by 
a specific event, (2) the problem should not be of 
too long duration, (3) the child must be suffering 
from something that happened in the past and not 
from a difficult situation existing at the time of 
treatment. When a child is accepted for release 
therapy, it is assumed that the family relationships 
are normal or that the particular problem presented 
is not primarily related to the family situation at the 
time. The methodological principle of this therapy 
is the acting-out principle in play. The interpretive 
function of the therapist is reduced to a minimum 
and may be entirely absent in very young children. 
Three functions of release therapy in the playroom 
can be differentiated: (1) simple release of aggressive 
behavior or of infantile pleasures, (2) release of 
feelings in standard situations, (3) release of feelings 
in specific play situations set up to resemble a 
definite experience in the life of the patient.—R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 

1904. Lowrey, L. G. Trends in therapy. I. 
Evolution, status and trends. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1939, 9, 669-707.—The author discusses 
general trends in therapy during the past 15 years, 
psychiatric and psychological approaches, medical 
approaches, parent education, psychiatric social 
work, and the child guidance approach. He then 
discusses specific therapies such as physical therapy, 
psychotherapy (including psychoanalysis, play ter- 
apy, group therapy, the open approach, and rela- 
tionship therapy), specific psychological or educa- 
tional approaches, and social treatment. The author 
believes we have passed through an extreme swing 
from environmental manipulation to a too great 
emphasis on direct psychotherapy, and that we are 
now tending toward a better combination of en- 
vironmental and direct approaches. He also believes 
that the rejection of the authoritative approach was 
carried too far into passivity, and that we are now 
beginning to achieve a more effective technique, 
in which the therapist remains aware of what is 
transpiring and works out the solution with the 
patient. He emphasizes the principle of multiple 
causation and multiple approach in treatment, 
shifting focus and emphasis as case movement re- 
quires. There is appended a list of articles on 
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treatment appearing in the first 8 volumes of the 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry —R. E. Perl 
(New York City). 

1905. Lybyer, H.S. The work of a family agency 
with psychotic individuals and their families. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 77-101.—Since the 
number of persons diagnosed as psychotic is said 
to be on the increase, the author investigated the 
work of the Family Society of New Haven, a family 
agency, for the fiscal year 1937, in regard to psychotic 
individuals and their families, and studied the effects 
on the other members of the family of the psychotic 
persons’ being kept at home. The results show that 
the agency was a real assistance in many of these 
cases because of the services of a psychiatrist avail- 
able to the agency staff, and that on the other hand 
the presence of the psychotic individual at home was 
clearly detrimental to the adjustment of some of the 
other members in the family. Hence a provision of 
boarding home care for certain psychotics seems 
most desirable— K. S. Yum (Chicago). 

1906. Lyle, M. A study of the use of psychiatric 
clinics by the Boston Family Welfare Society. Part 
III: The Out-Patient Department of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1939, 10, 137—138.—Abstract of thesis. 

1907. Massini, L. C. Nevrosi traumatica e sua 
valutazione in medicina legale e delle assicurazione. 
(Traumatic neurosis and its evaluation in legal 
medicine and in relation to insurance.) Arch. 
Antrop. crim., 1939, 59, 502-508.—T. M. Abel 
(New York City). 

1908. Medical Psychologist. Fear and depres- 
sion; their causes and self-treatment. Birmingham, 
England: Cornish Bros., 1939. Pp. 92. 5s. 


1909. Miller, C., & Slavson, S. R. Integration of 
individual and group therapy in the treatment of a 
problem boy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1939, 9, 792- 
798.—Case-work and group-work techniques were 
combined in the treatment plan of a 10-year-old boy 
who was referred to the clinic as a behavior problem. 
Group experience complemented case-work treat- 
ment by providing a non-threatening, accepting 
environment in which the boy could try out his 
new-found strength and aggressiveness.—R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 

1910. Moss, J. D. A study of intake in a mental 
hygiene clinic. Part I: Characteristics of the 
patients. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 
110-112.—Abstract of thesis. 


1911. Mosse, E. P. Painting-analysis in the 
treatment of neuroses. Psychoanal. Rev., 1940, 27, 
65-82.—Studies of drawings made by psychotics 
are summarized. Mosse suggests finger painting 
as a good method for study of neurotics. After 
15 or 20 minutes of painting by himself, the patient is 
asked for associations to parts of the picture and to 
the whole picture. Difficulties from resistance, in- 
tellectualization, and reproduction of childhood 
learning are discussed. The psychiatrist must ex- 
amine the pictures for meaning of lines, rhythms, 
and colors, and for narrative content. Material was 
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collected from 30 cases; 5 private patients responded 
better than 25 clinic cases. Case histories are pre- 
sented to illustrate the method. A drawing test of a 


metrazol shock-treatment patient is presented. A 
included.—C. N. Cofer 


3-page bibliography is 
(Brown). 

1912. Nachmansohn, M. [Is hysteria a disease?) 
Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychtat., 1938, 42, 115-140 


1913. Nacke, W. Kasuistischer Beitrag zur 
Psychologie des pathologischen Schwindlers. (Cas. 
uistic contribution on the psychology of the path- 
ological swindler.) Breslau: (Dissertation), 1939 
Pp. 25.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1914. Obarrio, J. M. Estupor melancélico recidi- 
vante. (Recurrent depressive stupor.) Prensa 
méd. argent., 1939, 26, 450-466.—Reports of thre: 
patients who became stuporous in each attack oj 
depression — M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1915. Ostancow, P. De la “schizophrénie,” la 
“cyclophrénie” et la ‘“paraphrénie.”  (‘‘Schizo- 
phrenia,”’ “‘cyclophrenia,”’ and ‘“‘paraphrenia.’’) Ann 
méd.-psychol., 1939, 97, Part 2, 404—416.—There ar 
no nosographical entities of schizophrenia, cyclo 
phrenia, or paraphrenia. There are psychoses of the 
schizophrenic group which develop as reactions of 
schizoid psychopaths. Likewise there is no singl 
manic-depressive psychosis; there are rather rea 
tions of cycloid psychopaths. Similarly, instead ol 
paraphrenia there are psychoses of various personal 
ties of advanced age developing chronic and more or 
less systematized delusions—M. B. Mitchell (Mt 
Pleasant Hospital, Iowa). 

1916. Paterson, K. The function of the social 
worker in a mental hygiene clinic. Smith Coll. Stud 
soc. Work, 1939, 10, 108—109.—Abstract of thesis. 

1917. Perrja, L. Le alterazioni psichiche da 
encefalite epidemica cronica e la capacita al lavoro. 
(Mental changes among chronic cases of epidemi 
encephalitis and their capacity for work.) Arch 
Antrop. crim., 1939, 59, 456-460.—T. M. Abe 
(New York City). 

1918. Petrén, A. Om behovet av dkat antal 
platser inom statens sinnesslévard. (Concerning 
the need for more room for patients in the state in- 
stitutions for the feeble-minded.) Soc.-med. Tidstr., 
1939, 16, 197-201—M. L. Reymert (Moosehear 
Laboratory for Child Research). 

1919. Poffenberger, A. T. Trends in therapy. 
VII. Specific psychological therapies. Amer. / 
Orthopsychiat., 1939, 9, 755-761.—After discussing 
what is meant by “therapy,” ‘disease,’ “‘psycho- 
logical,”’ etc., the author enumerates therapies w hich 
might well be handled by a psychologist and those 
which call for medical or psychiatric training. !" 
whole field of mental therapy is so new that no on 
particular training now available can fit a person lor 
it. A new professional group ought to evolve which 
has been trained in the essential portions of psychia 
try, psychology, and social work, for there 1s 4 
growing army of mentally unfit which must be 
dealt with competently.—R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 
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1920. Ranschburg, P. Ld&tételeptaji agydaganat 
kiiléndsen tanulsfgos esete. Adatok az ébrenlét 
és alvds, az emlékezet, a hangulatok és a személyiség 
életés kértanaéhoz. (Contribution to the physiology 
and pathology of the waking and sleeping states, 
memory, moods, and personality. An instructive 
case of hypothalamic tumor.) Bp. orv. Ujs., 1939, 
23, 529-540.—A case of Korsakoff's syndrome is 
lescribed. The illness began in the summer of 1938 
is mental fatigue; later there appeared profound 
disturbances of immediate memory and retention, 
and of time and space localization. There were no 
marked neurological symptoms except diurnal drow- 
siness and nocturnal restlessness until 3 weeks before 
death (February 1939), when sensory and motor 
defects appeared. The author’s diagnosis was hypo- 
thalamic tumor, located probably in the mammillary 
bodies; autopsy showed a multiform glioblastoma 
embracing the mammillary bodies and part of the 
thalami and invading the third and lateral ventricles. 
[he author presents a detailed summary of present 
knowledge of thalamic and hypothalamic functions, 
with references to the literature, and also cites a few 
{ his own cases of Korsakoff’s syndrome following 
various diseases and accidents.—P. Ranschburg 
Budapest). 


1921. Reeve, G. H. Trends in therapy. V. A 
method of coordinated treatment. Amer. J. Ortho- 


psychiat., 1939, 9, 743—748.—The author discusses an 
ittempt at group treatment of an individual. There 
is a joint interview which involves the participation 
of social worker and psychiatrist with the psychiatric 


patient. Of the 582 patients under treatment from 
1933 to 1938 at one clinic, 267 were treated by the 
method of joint interview. The author claims that 
while this method may at first seem to represent a 
greater complexity, as a matter of fact it presents 
greater flexibility to the patient. He has an op- 
portunity to react to one or the other person and 
may love and hate without having to direct this 
toward any one person. There isin this situation the 
minimum fear of retaliation —R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

1922. Reitberger, L. Brandstifter. (Incendi- 
aries.) Arch. Kriminol., 1939, 105, 57-69.—In- 
cendiaries are rather unusual persons of complicated 
psychology. Although there is no special type, the 
basic factor is a constitutional predisposition of the 
emotions and will. The group contains few psy- 
chotics but many psychopaths. The majority are 
never apprehended. The assigned motive is usually 
trifling. The considerations that proof is difficult to 
obtain, that one may escape suspicion, and that the 
victim 1s protected by insurance are inducing factors. 
Ubservation of behavior during and for a few days 
alter a fire is the best method of detecting the guilty 
one.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1923. Rojas, N. Fundamento biolégico de la 
incapacidad civil de los alienados. (Biological basis 
rr civil disability of the insane.) Arch. Med. leg. 
~Gentij., 1939, 9, 1-21—The incapacity of the 
insane to enjoy and exercise civil rights is recognized 


1920-1928 


in all penal codes. It assumes three forms: economic 
(management only of one’s business affairs); bio- 
logical, based solely on the certification of insanity, 
without further specification; and a combination of 
the two forms. In addition to complete prohibition 
for the insane, Rojas recommends a specific pro- 
hibition of certain rights in the cases of the feeble- 
minded, failing but not actually demented seniles, 
alcoholics, and drug addicts without psychosis.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1924. Roxo, E. Nuevas consideraciones sobre 
perturbaciones mentales en los negros de Brasil. 
(New considerations on mental disorders in Brazilian 
Negroes.) Arch. brasil. Neuriat. Psiquiat., 1939, 2, 
71-—78.—Statistics collected in 1904 and recently in a 
psychiatric clinic show that the same psychoses are 
found in whites, mestizos and Negroes, but with 
different frequencies. Those in Negroes are related 
to low intelligence, lack of culture, intoxications, and 
a backward environment conducive to extravagant 
beliefs and childish suggestions. Nevertheless, 
cultural poverty must be differentiated from lack of 
intelligence in Negroes, since good or even superior 
intelligence is not infrequent in this race. The 
psychoses of mulattoes resemble those of the Negroes 
rather than those of the whites—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 


1925. Riidin, E., & Luxenburger, H. Psychia- 
trische Erblehre. (The doctrine of psychiatric 
heredity.) Munich: Lehmann, 1938. Pp. 140. 
RM. 3.80. 


1926. Sal y Rosas, F. Un caso de histeria surgida 
a raiz de la masturbacién y curada por el shock 
cardiaz6lico. (A case of hysteria caused by mastur- 
bation and cured by cardiazol shock.) Rev. med. 
peruana, 1939, 11, 175-184.—The case of a girl with 
conversion hysteria of two years’ duration. Exces- 
sive masturbation began at ten years and its sup- 
pression brought on severe anxiety attacks. These 
disappeared after three cardiazol convulsions. After 
ten treatments there was a complete remission and 
marked general improvement, which have lasted for 
eight months.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1927. Seidel, C. Rassenbiologische Untersuch- 
ungen an friiheren Dortmunder Hilfsschulkindern 
(unterteilt nach dem Hilfsschulerfolg). (Racial- 
biological studies of former Dortmund special- 
school children, based on effects of special! schooling.) 
Dtsch. Sonderschule, 1939, 6, 157-171; 272-278; 356- 
361.—The families of those studied are above aver- 
age in fertility. Extramarital fertility, however, 
does not appear to be above average. The children 
are more frequently hereditarily tainted on the 
mother’s than on the father’s side. The effects of 
special schooling are better the earlier the children 
enter the schools. More than three fourths of those 
leaving school are economically useless.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

1928. Sicco, A. Hipocondria y manifestaciones 
hipocondriacas. (Hypochondria and hypochon- 
driacal manifestations.) Rev. Psiquiat. Crim., B. 
Aires, 1939, 4, 39-56; 183-208.—Following a 
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clinical and historical study, Sicco concludes that 
hypochondriasis is a clinical and nosological unity. 
It has an acute and a chronic form. The former 
develops during weeks or months in a setting of an 
anxiety neurosis or psychasthenia, with phobic 
symptoms, and is usually curable. The chronic form 
begins in the same way but is usually incurable. 
It appears in persons of anal-sadistic character, and 
develops into an obsession, constituting a ‘‘delirious”’ 
state with disturbances of thought and behavior.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1929. Skinner, E. F. An outline of medical psy- 
chology. London: H. K. Lewis, 1939. Pp. viii 
+ 173. 6/.—This book constitutes a brief general 
summary of the physiological background of psy- 
chology, of the etiological background and general 
manifestations of psychopathology, and of various 
clinical aspects, with case material, of some of the 
psychoneuroses. There is a brief index, but no 
bibliography. — M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1930. Stahr, W. Beitriige zur Frage der krank- 
haften Stehlsucht (Kleptomanie). (Contribution on 
the problem of kleptomania.) Kiel: (Dissertation), 
1938. Pp. 23.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1931. Stokvis, B. [Experiments on the psycho- 
genesis of genuine hypertension. |] Schweiz. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 41, 200-268. 

1932. Stryjenski, V. Les états dépressifs de l’age 
avancé. (Depressive states of advanced age.) 
Polsk. Gaz. lek., 1938, 17, No. 43.—The biological 
factors of involution, arteriosclerosis, and endocrine 
troubles contribute to the presenile depressions. 
Anxiety, motor restlessness, fantastic complaints, 
and megalomania characterize these psychoses, which 
are found more frequently in women than in men.— 
M. B. Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant Hospital, lowa). 

1933. Verger, M. P., & Lafon, M. J. La cata- 
plexie. (Cataplexy.) Encéphale, 1939, 34, No. 3, 
122—148.—Observations on two patients. The crisis 
is provoked by a sudden emotion, most often an 
agreeable one, e.g. laughing, and amounts to a 
temporary paralysis; the patient falls down and lies 
motionless as if he were sound asleep, but retains 
consciousness. There are two main theories about 
the nature of the disease: according to one theory it 
is a partial sleep, a dissociation of the two funda- 
mental elements of sleep, one mental and one somatic, 
in which the ‘“‘mind’’ remains awake while the 
“body” sleeps; according to the other it is a patho- 
logical exaggeration of the tonic inhibition which is a 
normal accompaniment of emotion. The various 
conceptions (of Wilson, Levin, Hunt, Lhermitte, 
Hess, Lapicque, etc.) as to the causes of the disease 
are discussed; the chief factor is said to be a lesion or 
functional disturbance of the regulating center lo- 
cated in the meso-diencephalic area——C. Nony 
(Sorbonne). 

1934. Viamonte Cuervo, L. Retraso mental, 
hipotiroidismo, bocio coloide. (Mental retardation, 
hypothyroidism and colloid goitre.) Rev. Cienc. méd., 
Habana, 1939, 2, 103-105.—A clinical report of a 
19-year-old boy with advanced hypothyroidism and 
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a mental age of 10-11 years—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more). 


1935. Wigert, V. Allmiénheten och de psykiskt 
sjuka. (The general public and the mentally jj|,) 
Soc.-med. Tidskr., 1939, 16, 185-192.—Radio ad. 
dress for the education of the public—WM. [. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re. 
search). 


[See also abstracts 1682, 1703, 1724, 1734, 1787, 
1813, 1841, 1848, 1853, 2018, 2029, 2030, 2031, 
2032, 2036, 2037, 2048, 2050, 2052, 2078, 2099, 
2106, 2113, 2129, 2133, 2163, 2179, 2185. | 
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1936. Arnhold, S. Die psychophysische Struktur 
bei Hiihnern verschiedener Rassen. (The psycho- 
physical structure of poultry of different breeds.) 
Z. Psychol., 1938, 144, 1-91.—This is the third in a 
series of studies edited by Jaensch under the general 
title ‘‘Human types and animal breeds.” The 
editor provides a preface in which he describes the 
recent shift in the Marburg school from ‘Jewish 
idealism’’ to “German empiricism.”’ Different 
breeds of poultry can be grouped together in larger 
groups according to their geographical habitat 
The Northern group distinguishes itself by a more 
restful behavior, better motor coordination, and 
greater conformity to type. Southern breeds stand 
out by their impulsiveness, wide variations within 
the group, and earlier sexual maturity. The South- 


ern breeds display greater plasticity of behavior 
this subjects them to a greater extent to the whims 


of environmental fortunes and causes extreme 
fluctuations of behavior, which are quite unpre- 
dictable. These results form a parallel to Jaensch’s 
study of human races, which shows that Nordics 
excel in racial integration as contrasted with the 
structural weakness and plasticity of Southern 
races.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1937. Cartwright, D., & French, J.R.P., Jr. The 
reliability of life-history studies. Character & Pers. 
1939, 8, 110-119—To what extent does a lile 
history present a valid picture of the person’ 
What is the reliability of multiple studies of the 
same personality? Although information on these 
questions is scanty, it is assumed that the answers 
are in part a function of the level of complexity at 
which the material is prepared. At least four levels 
are recognized: sub-trait level, trait level, prediction 
level, and conceptualization level. With quantihed 
data from the methods used, it was possible to 
determine reliability and validity at both the level 
of single test items and that of traits. The reliability, 
but not the validity, was obtained at the prediction 
level. Both reliability and validity at the conceptual: 
ization level are very difficult to secure and were not 
obtained in this study. In general, validity ws 
higher than reliability, indicating that multiple 
studies of the same personality may diverge in their 
results and yet both have validity.—M. O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 
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1938. Fay, P. J., & Middleton, W.C. Judgment 
of Spranger personality types from the voice as 
transmitted over a public address system. Character 
& Pers., 1939, 8, 144-155.—An attempt is made to 
discover whether speakers over a public address 
system can be classified by listeners into Spranger’s 
types, namely, theoretic, social, esthetic, economic, 
political, and religious. The results, which are 
oositive, reveal that the political, esthetic, and 
social types are most accurately rated. 12 references 
are appended.— M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


1939. Frank, L. K. Projective methods for the 
study of personality. J. Psychol., 1939, 8, 389-413.— 
[wo processes, socialization and individuation, are 
at work in the emergence of personality. The 
problem of individual variations from reactions 
prescribed by social and cultural practices is dis- 
cussed, with especial reference to the inadequacy of 
the statistical approach in dealing with such varia- 
ions. Standardized tests rate individuals in terms 
of their socialization and how nearly they come to 
the use of the culturally dictated pattern of belief, 
action, and speech, for which norms can be secured 
y observing groups of people. Recent develop- 

ents in concepts ef physics are reviewed, and the 
mportance of field concepts for psychology is 
emphasized. Ways of determining the individual's 
private world of meanings, significance, patterns, 
ind feelings are then reviewed. A culture-free field 
must be provided into which the individual can 
project his personal modes of reaction. Bibliog- 
raphy of 85 titles—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

1940. Gomes, M. Biotipologia feminina. (Femi- 
nine biotypology.) Am. Fac. Med. Porto Alegre, 
1938, 1, 113-185.—Physical types are distinguished 
irst by anomalies. Careful measurements should 
be made of women to establish the relationship 
between physical and psychological types. The 
author has made many such measurements.—M. B. 
Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant Hospital, Iowa). 


1941. Guirdham, A. [Further observations on 
the Rorschach test.] Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1938, 41, 8-16. 

_1942. Jérgensen, C. To karakter-skavanker. 

[wo character defects.) Copenhagen: Munks- 
gaard, 1939. Pp. 80.—A general treatise on derision 
and cynicism.—M. L, Reymert (Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research). 


_1943. Kafka,G. Zur Revision des Typusbegriffes. 
he revision of the concept of type.) Z. Psychol., 
1938, 144, 109-133.—A type is not a mere summa- 
a of typical characteristics, but a unit in which 
the component elements are differentially weighted. 
‘he author distinguishes the ‘extensive type,” 
Possessing as many typical characteristics as pos- 
sible in the greatest possible state of development, 
‘rom the “intrinsic type’ which cannot be identified 
‘atistically or quantitatively, but can be recog- 
— only by the intuition of the expert. The latter 
spresents the purest development of essential 
‘alts, and constitutes the “ideal” type in contrast 


to the former, ‘empirical’ type—H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 

1944. Kris, E. On inspiration. IJnt. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1939, 20, 377-389.—An extensive examina- 
tion is made of the psychological problems con- 
nected with inspiration as a psychic experience. 
The process of being inspired is found to be domi- 
nated by the ego and to be utilized for purposes of 
sublimation in creative activity, whereby inner con- 
flict is solved or lessened.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

1945. Mausolf, E. Ein eineiiges Zwillingspaar 
mit psychischer Diskordanz. (A uniovular twin 
pair with psychic discordance.) Heidelberg: (Dis- 
sertation), 1939. Pp. 43.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1946. Petzill, A. Contribution to the problem of 
the sentiment of guilt. Theoria, 1939, 5, 264-280. 
—A general discussion of the problem of guilt, 
from the point of view of criminology, psychology, 
and philosophy.—D. V. McGranahan (Harvard). 

1947. Reik, T. Characteristics of masochism. 
Amer. Imago, 1939, 1, 26-59.—Attention is drawn to 
three constituent elements which can be demon- 
strated in masochism as a perversion as well as in 
its desexualized forms. These are: the peculiar 
significance of fantasy, a distinctive course of ex- 
citement, and a demonstrative character in the 
phenomena. The fantasy is a preparation for and 
means of producing sex tension. The distinctive 
course of excitement involves a tendency to main- 
tain the state of suspense as long as possible, and is 
a kind of evasion of the end-pleasure, presumably 
because of anxiety. By the demonstrative char- 
acter is meant that the suffering is made very evident, 
the unconscious intention of which is to evoke defi- 
nite reactions in the surroundings.—D. Shakow 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

1948. Rohracher, H., & Széllésy, V. v. Karak- 
terologia. (Characterology.) Budapest: 1939. Pp. 
187.—A translation of the work of Rohracher, with 
supplements by Szdéllésy, the translator. Results are 
presented from Hungarian psychologists and char- 
acterologists (Schiitz, Ranschburg, Boda, DékAny, 
Brandenstein, Szirmay-Pulszky, Szab6é, Somogyi).— 
P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


[See also abstracts 1644, 1652, 1737, 1754, 1780, 
1812, 1817, 1818, 1846, 1872, 1877, 1892, 1953, 
1968, 1972, 2002, 2011, 2017, 2034, 2035, 2061, 
2181, 2182. ] 
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1949. Apperly, F.L. A study of American Rhodes 
scholars. J. Hered., 1939, 30, 493-495.—Question- 
naire returns from 930 Rhodes scholars, past and 
present, showed great predominance of eldest sons 
from small families, diminishing as family size 
increases, and predominance of the “‘only boy”’ in the 
family. “Only sons’’ having sisters comprised 27% 
of the Rhodes group, as against 7% for the generality, 
suggesting that an influence in the home which 
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produces character and scholarship is denied to the 
only child (i.e. without sisters), who comprised 8.4% 
of the whole. The eldest son in small families seems 
to get the fullest development of his powers of 
intellect and scholarship, whereas in large families 
the position of the Rhodes scholar in the sibship is 
more evenly distributed; there is a tendency for the 
scholar to be born at the end of the sibship in families 
of ten or more children. This latter datum suggests 
that the socio-economic condition of large families 
improves as older sibs, who themselves may have 
been denied a college education, combine to give 
extended education to the younger sons.—G. C. 
Schwesinger (American Museum of Natural History). 


1950. Baber, R. E. Marriage and the family. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939. Pp. 656. $4.00.— 
(Child Develpm. Abstr. XIII: 2059). 


1951. Barber, V. Studies in the psychology of 
stuttering. XV. Chorus reading as a distraction in 
stuttering. J. Speech Disorders, 1939, 4, 371-383.— 
18 stutterers were tested in 12 different situations 
involving reading in chorus with others. Variety in 
the several tests was achieved by varying the number 
of cooperating readers and by having the cooperating 
readers vary their materials from complete unison 
reading to totally different materials. Results indi- 
cate that stuttering is not a ‘‘phonetic disturbance.” 
The almost perfect scores of the subjects while read- 
ing in unison with others indicate that they are 
capable of speaking under certain circumstances. 
“Chorus reading tends to be more effective in 


decreasing the frequency of stuttering when the 


stutterer receives more support—that is, . . . when 
the material read by the cooperating readers is the 
same as that read by the subject.’—C. V. Hudgins 
(Clarke School). 

1952. Beaussart, P. Les apparitions d’Euzkadi. 
(The apparitions of Euzkadi.) Hyg. ment., 1939, 
36, No. 3-4, 41-56; 52-72.—Apparitions have been 
reported (in a small village on the Spanish side of the 
Basque country) of the Virgin Mary, visions and 
scenes from the Passion of Christ, revelations, 
ecstasies, prophecies, etc. The phenomena have not 
been recognized by the religious authorities, who 
even forbade the meetings. One photograph.— 
C. Nony (Sorbonne). 

1953. Bender, J. F. The personality structure of 
stuttering. New York: Pitman, 1939. Pp. xvi 
+ 189. $2.00.—The objectives of this monograph 
are: ‘‘(1) to present the results of the more recent 
researches in stuttering, especially those results 
based upon post-pubertal male stutterers of high 
educational achievement, namely college and uni- 
versity students; (2) to report the results of a meas- 
urement of certain personality traits among a large 
group of college male stutterers; (3) to present a 
rationale of the etiology of stuttering that in some 
measure supplies co-ordinating concepts to the 
current fifteen or more theories of the causation of 
stuttering.”—M. Keller (Yale). 

1954. Bonaparte, M. A defence of biography. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 231-240.—The 
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author gives detailed discussion of the various ob. 
stacles encountered in preserving letters and bio. 
graphical material belonging to the dead. She feel; 
that in reaction to the thought of death the indj. 
vidual tends to look upon his writings, especially 
those of a personal character, asa survival. Through 
transference of this narcissism by identification with 
the dead by the living, there is effected a preserva. 
tion of biographical material which would otherwis 
be destroyed, both in direct reaction against the 
dead and indirectly by aggressive and repressive 
responses aroused by the intimacies of another's 
life—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1955. Bryngelson, B., & Brown, S. F. Season of 
birth of speech defectives in Minnesota. J. Spee:i 
Disorders, 1939, 4, 319-322.—The authors compare 
the seasonal variations in birth rates of the total 
population with those of speech defectives during the 
period 1922-1931. The curve describing the birth 
rate of articulatory speech defectives differs from 
that of the general population only in that it ac. 
centuates the characteristics of the latter. The 
birth-rate curve of stutterers does not vary sig. 
nificantly from that of the normal population. There 
is a reliable difference between the curves represent- 
ing the season of birth of male and female stutterers 
—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


1956. Buck, P. H. Anthropology and religion 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. viii + % 
$1.50.—The author describes the religious aspects 
of Polynesian civilization, the creation of the gods 
by the deification of certain ancestors, the develop- 
ment of a theology by the priesthood, and the re- 
making of man by the man-created gods. When the 
gods were deserted for Christianity both the native 
culture and the religion were destroyed, because 0! 
the integral part which the latter played in the whole 
civilization. The author sees a lesson in this for our 
Western civilization. ‘‘Religion is an essential par! 
of the culture of any people. . . . The death of the 
Christian gods would mean the collapse of the culture 
to which they belong just as surely as the death 0 
the Polynesian gods led to the end of Polynesia 
culture.”—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


1957. Burgess, E. W. Predicting adjustment i 
marriage. J. Hered., 1939, 30, 557-564; Eugen 
News, 1939, 24, 71-78.—This is an analysis of the 
findings on marital adjustment derived from mut 
studies together with the two large investigation 
recently published by Terman and by Burgess ane 
Cottrell. Different individual items which afiec 
marital adjustment, as obtained from the elevel 
separate reports, can be classified under six bast 
factors: (1) personality characteristics; (2) cultura! 
backgrounds; (3) socialization; (4) economic status 
(5) response patterns; and (6) sex desires. Some 
these groupings of factors contain items which over 
lap items in other categories. Rather conclusit 
evidence is obtained of the importance of the psycho 
logical and cultural factors, while the economic factor 
plays no significant role, at least in the first six y¢* 
of marriage. The role of the biological factor " 
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marriage adjustment needs much more intensive 
study, especially by biologists. This would include 
consideration of physical and mental traits that are 
largely constitutional and hereditary. The most 
important future research project in marriage ad- 
iustment will combine the services of biologists, 
gynecologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, and so- 
ciologists. —G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum of 
National History). 

1958. Burks, B.S. Objectivity of report in family 
studies of heredity. J. Hered., 1939, 30, 505-509.— 
In studying chromosomal linkage, data obtained 
from some 17,000 family schedules, recorded at the 
Eugenics Record Office, presented a problem in 
reliability of report. Five traits (eye color, hair 
color, complexion, height, and weight), all highly 
useful in studying inheritance, were subjected to 
three kinds of investigation: (1) comparison of corre- 
lation coefficients of family resemblance from data on 
individual analysis cards; (2) paired sibling ratings, 
made independently by college students and their 
ibs; (3) checks with controls through use of ob- 
jective scales and measuring devices. The objec- 
tivity of report is concluded to be: for hair color, 
fairly high; for eye color, “high indeed”’; for com- 
plexion, the data “offer some curious contradic- 
tions’; for height and weight, which behave the 


same, the correlations between report and objective 
measurement run to .90 and above.—G. C. Schwe- 
singer (American Museum of Natural History). 


1959. Capron, E. B. The effects of the WPA 
labor wage on the attitudes and adjustments of 


forty-five families. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 


1939, 10, 149-151.—Abstract of thesis. 


1960. Coe, B. H. An evaluation of the Adult 

Guidance Service of New Haven. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 140-141.—Abstract of 
thesis. 
_ 1961. Cohen, E. Cultural and personality factors 
in the attitudes of Russian Jewish clients toward 
relief. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 151- 
152.—Abstract of thesis. 


1962. Commins, W. D. Experimental psychology 
— ee. New Scholast., 1940, 14, 101-102. 
—ADstract. 


1963. Creedy, F. Human nature writ large; a 
social psychologic survey and western anthropology. 
(Foreword by Bronislaw Malinowski.) Chapel 
— North Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. 486. 
00.UU, 


1964. Creegan, R. F., & Boas, G. Insight, 
habituation, and enjoyment. J. Phil., 1939, 36, 
'09-715.—In reply to an earlier article by Boas in 
which he showed the relation of habituation to the 
rise of terminal values, Creegan makes the following 
points: The hierarchy of progressively transcended 
horms which constitute the value scales that any 
individual subject implicitly or explicitly accepts is 
of course, as Boas insists, relative to his life history 
% consolidating old modi of insight and expression, 
and then of partially overcoming them, through 
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mastering, in terms of emergent personal norms, a 
series of crisis situations. Of course, standards are 
relative to personal history. But through the differ- 
ences determined by culture and life-form appear 
similarities of norm, and common directions of 
advance in changing different credos. Insights— 
relative though they always must be—rather than 
repetition and custom, frequently re-pivot these 
quests of life. Since this is true, are we sure that 
the objects of subjective value systems must neces- 
sarily be as fleeting as the systems themselves? 
Boas replies that to demonstrate that something 
other than habit can “reveal” terminal values simply 
demonstrates the incompleteness of his point of view. 
Men learn to distrust their own evaluations, but it is 
questionable whether the “‘insight’’ which causes this 
is anything more than the acceptance of values of 
other members of the group.—J. G. Miller (Harvard). 


1965. Critchley, M. The language of gesture. 
London, New York: Edward Arnold, Longmans 
Green, 1939. Pp. 128. $1.75.—There are various 
modes of communication which are used inde- 
pendently of or in conjunction with oral speech. 
These include systems of sign language; conventional 
gestures such as the handshake; religious ritual; and 
certain art forms, as the cult of miming, pantomime, 
and the dance. Sometimes in cases of amnesic 
aphasia the power of self-expression may develop 
along lines of gesture, with a considerable degree of 
attainment. Most of the volume is devoted to 
descriptions and analyses of gestures occurring in 
different situations: among various types of people, 
in various institutions, in literature and mythology, 
in the theatre and the dance, and as an accompani- 
ment to oral speech. Many of the data used are from 
outside contemporary Occidental culture. The data 
suggests that there are two kinds of gestures: first, 
symbolical, conventional or empirical ones, whose 
meanings are culturally established; and second, 
‘instinctive’ gestures, which are within the com- 
prehension of all mankind. These latter parallel the 
gestures of animals.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 


1966. Currier, F. P. Certain reading disabilities 
as related to speech. J. Mich. med. Soc., 1938, 37, 
414.—The author discusses some psychologic aspects 
of reading and speech difficulties. Most of the 
patients who present such difficulties being left- 
handed, he suggests methods of treating left-handed 
children in the lower grades of school.—E. R. 
Gibbard (Brown). 


1967. Dantzig, B. v. Writing, typing and speak- 
ing. J. Speech Disorders, 1939, 4, 297-301.—Writing 
and typing belong in the realm of speech in the sense 
that all three provide means of personality expres- 
sion. While typing affords a less distinct medium for 
expressionof personality, certainstereotyped mistakes 
occur which are common in writing and speaking. 
The common sources of these stereotyped errors are 
mental anticipation and motor incoordination. The 
author believes that the ‘typescript of stammerers 
will be recognized above all for untimely interrup- 
tions and erroneous combinations of words, which 
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in the main make the stammerer what he is.’’— 
C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


1968. Devereux, G. Mohave culture and person- 
ality. Character & Pers., 1939, 8, 91-109.—The 
author presents the thesis that personality can be 
described as the result of the individual's motions 
and deformations in a structured field. All of the 
Yuma River tribes share their culture elements with 
the neighboring tribes. Nevertheless, the way in 
which these cultural traits are organized in the 
Yuma is markedly different from that of other 
Indians. The Mohave culture is the most typical, 
the best developed, and yet the most unique of 
them. If these conditions are correctly stated, and 
if the definition of personality is valid, then the 
Mohave personality should also present many dis- 
tinctive and unique features. From these points 
of view the author attempts to describe Mohave 
culture in terms of a generalized life history under 
the following headings: the infant, physiological 
functions (sexual, eliminative, digestive), social 
integration (the child in society, the sphere of 
sexual activities, the adult and the tribe), the eco- 
nomic process, the shaman (social functions of 
atypical personalities), and Mohave character. 
Numerous references are cited—M. O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 

1969. Dollard, J. The Dozens: dialectic of insult. 
Amer. Imago, 1939, 1, 3-25.—The author describes 
a pattern of insult widely distributed among Amer- 
ican Negroes, male and female, adolescent and adult. 
There are “‘clean"’ Dozens, consisting mainly of jeers 
concerning the inferiority of the one addressed or his 
relatives, and “dirty’’ Dozens, which consist of 
accusations of incestuous or adulterous behavior. 
The author points out the adaptive utilization of this 
culture item, and discusses it in relation to aggres- 
sion.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


1970. Du Bois-Reymond, F. Zur Virginitaét der 
Gott-Mutter. (The virginity of the god-mother.) 
Zbl. Psychother., 1939, 11, 346-359.—The under- 
standing of virginity as a psychological fact is 
hindered by the special meaning and value which 
physiological virginity acquired during the struggle 
between matriarchy and patriarchy. The earliest 
meaning was connected with the moon goddesses, 
who represented woman as man's opposite, inde- 
pendent, but not an actual virgin. The mother of 
the hero and the young god is a virgin and his father 
a god—a derivation from the time before the male 
reproductive function was known. The struggle 
between male and female resulting from this knowl- 
edge produced ‘“‘the terrible mother.’’ Psychic 
separation from the mother is the basis of all re- 
birth myths and religions. It has two phases: the 
hero, and the young god who through rebirths be- 
comes God. The purely male picture of the young 
god demands completion by woman as daughter, 
wife, and mother. The unity, mother and son, is the 
picture for God—the mother a virgin, the son 
mystical, supernatural, created from spirit. In the 
Trinity the virgin principle is the Holy Spirit. 
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represented as the dove, the male symbol of spiritual 
procreation and also the attribute of goddesses— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1971. Eliason, N. E., & Davis, R. C. The effect 
of stress upon quantity in dissyllables. IJnd. Univ. 
Publ. Sci. Ser., 1939, No. 8. Pp. 56.—Historical 
phonology has developed theories of sound changes 
without recourse to phonetic evidence. The ay. 
thors are investigating such evidence for the case of 
stress variation upon the second syllable in a dis. 
syllable. An electro-acoustic system with photo 
graphic recording was used to record the sound 
patterns of 151 pronunciations of nonsense dis. 
syllables. Extensive analysis is made of the records 
for the one word ‘‘tooten.’’ Stress level influences 
the period of maximum amplitude of the firs 
vowel and duration of all sounds except the first “t 
explosion. The results of this experiment are 
critically applied to theories of historical phonology 
—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


1972. Ferguson, L. W. Primary social attitudes. 
J. Psychol., 1939, 8, 217-223.—185_ university 
students took tests measuring attitudes toward war 
reality of God, patriotism, treatment of criminals 
capital punishment, censorship, evolution, birth 
control, law, and communism. Censorship, law 
patriotism, and communism tests were not con 
sidered in the evaluation, because with them in 
cluded, rotation of axes failed to yield “simp 
structure.’ Factor I then was found to be described 
by tests for the measurement of attitudes toward 
reality of God, evolution, and birth control. Factor 
II was described by tests for attitudes toward treat 
ment of criminals, capital punishment, and war 
A third factor was not statistically significant, but 
could be described by tests for the measurement 0! 
attitudes toward communism and _ patriotism— 
C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

1973. Freud, E. Exercices pour le traitement des 
sigmatismes intéressant la phonétique francaise. 
(Exercises for the treatment of lisping having to ¢ 
with French phonetics.) Pract. oto-rhino-laryn 
1939, 2, 298-300.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1974. Gosnell, H. F., & Pearson, N. The study 
of voting behavior by correlational techniques. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1939, 4, 809-815.—10 variables 
were selected which were relevant to significa! 
hypotheses regarding voting behavior, and '0 
which measures were available for each of the ® 
counties of the state of Iowa. By studying t 
intercorrelations among these variables, it wé 
possible to show that in this state ‘‘the nature o! th 
political turnover that took place during the dism 
thirties conformed to a mold that was set in 
prosperous twenties. Those voters who were 4" 
rural, native-whites, and traditionally Republica 
tended not to vote for the Democrat F. D. Rooseve! 
in 1932 and those of this group who voted for him" 
1932 tended definitely to swing away from ™ 
progressive New Deal in 1936. In addition, it 
also shown that a considerable proportion o! ™ 
voters who shifted from one party to another duritt 
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the depression did so in direct response to the way 
in which governmental policies affected their 
economic well-being.’’—J. L. Child (Harvard). 


1975. Gray, E. A social and economic study of a 
street with a bad reputation. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Work, 1939, 10, 153-154.—Abstract of thesis. 


1976. Groos, K. Uber das Nachahmen. (Imita- 
tion.) Z. Psychol., 1939, 145, 358-389.—Basically, 
imitation derives from the native drive of the social 
animal to follow the lead of the head of the herd 
or to display the same behavior as the other mem- 
bers of his group in order to avoid segregation, 
ostracism, and loneliness. This mechanism repre- 
sents a propensity rather than an instinct, and 
heredity determines its course only in so far as it 
supplies the native capacities which enable the 
individual to participate in imitative behavior.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

1977. Haeussermann, F. Das “Gottliche 
Dreieck” und seine Bedeutung fiir die Philosophie 
Hegels. (The “divine triangle’’ and its meaning for 
Hegel's philosophy.) Zbl. Psychother., 1939, 11, 
359-379.—According to Hegel’s notes, the diagram 
original reproduced) represents the archetype of his 
philosophy and is a metaphysical symbol of the 
dialectic unity of opposites as a whole and in particu- 
lars, and of the trinitarian process. It consists of a 
large ‘absolute’ triangle and a small one at each 
corner. The absolute triangle symbolizes God's 
recognition of himself in the Son, the bond uniting 
them being spirit (logos). The small triangles repre- 


sent logic (kingdom of the Father), natural phil- 


osophy (kingdom of the Son), and return of the 
Father through the Son to himself as spirit. The 
trinitarian process is thus God's becoming con- 
scious of himself in man. The truth of the soul is 
spirit (God) and man’s self-knowledge is God's 
knowledge of himself. Hegel’s thought and Jung’s 
psychology are similar in the sense for reality and in 
the end—totality of life; only the ways differ. The 
symbol of Jung’s thought is the circle; of Hegel's, 
the triangle, broken up by reflection, but returning 
to itself through dialectic—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more). 


1978. Harms, M. A., & Malone, J. Y. The 
relationship of hearing acuity to stammering. 
J. Speech Disorders, 1939, 4, 363-370.—Observation 
ol several cases of stammering among hard-of-hear- 
ing children led the authors to study this relation- 
ship further. Replies from 95 schools for the deaf 
involving a deaf population of more than 14,000 
» ‘evealed only 8 cases of stammering among pro- 
 ‘oundly deaf children, and 34 cases among hard-of- 
nearing children. Audiometric tests of 63 stammer- 
ers showed 100% defective hearing, the defect rang- 
ing irom 10 to 22% in the group. The conclusion is 
crawn that the profoundly deaf child never stam- 
won because he never hears his own speech and 
‘“arns to speak by means of other sensory avenues. 
lhe hard-of-hearing child, on the other hand, hears 
sounds imperfectly, and this leads to stammering. 
Childhood diseases which affect hearing during the 
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formative period of language appear to be one of the 
causes of stammering.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke 
School). 

1979. Hart, Z. C. Accommodation attitudes of 
Negro clients to Negro case workers and their 
influence on case work. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1939, 10, 154—155.—Abstract of thesis. 

1980. Hays, A. Attitudes of Polish parents: 
methods of research and implications for case work 
with Polish clients. Smith Coil. Stud. soc. Work, 
1939, 10, 155—156.—Abstract of thesis. 


1981. Henry, P. M. The influence of the client’s 
attitude toward relief on the progress of the case- 
work treatment. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 
10, 125—126.—Abstract of thesis. 


1982. Herre, P. Schépferisches Alter. (Creative 
old age.) Leipzig: v. Hase & Kéhler, 1939. Pp. 367. 
RM 9.60.—Herre cites biographies of almost 1000 
men and women from various historical epochs and 
of different vocations (statesmen, artists, intellec- 
tuals, etc.), who were at least 75 years old and still 
indisputably continued creative activity —P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

1983. Hollingshead, A.B. Behavior systems as a 
field for research. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1939, 4, 816- 
822.—The author points out that in any continuing 
social group within a society, special “knowledge, 
techniques, attitudes, and behavior traits are all 
integrated into a more or less congruous system 
within which the participant members orient their 
lives and acquire status in the community and so- 
ciety."’ For such complexes he suggests the term 
“behavior system.’’ Such systems need study both 
for the formulation of sociclogical propositions and 
for the understanding of the relation of the behavior 
system to the individuals within it. It is pointed 
out that special behavior systems characterize not 
only racial and cultural minorities but also voca- 
tional groups, and that appropriate research material 
is therefore close at hand for every social scientist.— 
I. L. Child (Harvard). 


1984. Hudgins, C. V. Report of the Clarence W. 
Barron Research Department, experimental phonet- 
ics. A. R. Clarke Sch. Deaf, 1939, 72, 31-39.—Two 
investigations are reported. In the first, a study was 
made of the physical and physiological factors which 
operate in the production of tones of varying in- 
tensity. ‘The processes actually recorded were the 
force exerted by the breathing muscles in terms of 
chest pressure, the intensity of the tones produced 
by this force in terms of decibels, the volume of air 
expelled for each syllable, and the rate of air flow as 
determined by the volume and the time record.” 
Analysis of the records of 10 normally speaking 
subjects reveals the following trends: ‘‘(1) a low, but 
reliable correlation between the force of the breath- 
ing muscles and the intensity of the tone produced 
by this force; (2) a high and reliable correlation 
between these variables when [a] mechanical reed 
is substituted for the larynx; and (3) distinct differ- 
ences in the relationship between force and intensity 
when the tones are produced with a legato, staccato, or 
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the aspirate utterance.’’ The second report classi- 
fies and analyzes the errors in speech made by a 
group of deaf children.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 


1985. Huxley, J. S. Science, natural and social. 
Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1940, 50, 5-16.—Those who hold 
that social science is a contradiction in terms, that 
human affairs are not amenable to the scientific 
method, are confusing the methods of natural science 
with scientific method in general. ‘‘Social science 
differs inevitably from natural science in many 
important respects, notably in its lesser capacity 
for isolating problems, and more generally in its 
lesser degree of isolation from other aspects of 
human activity and its consequent greater entangle- 
ment with problems of value.’’ It must therefore 
work out, and it will, its own technique and its own 
methodology, just as natural science had to do.— 
O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


1986. Jacobsen, O.I. The vowel formant in vocal 
music. Music Educ. J., 1939, 26, No. 3, 21-22.—A 
survey of recent work.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


1987. Kainz, F. Die Sprachpsychologie der 
deutschen Romantik. (The language psychology of 
German romanticism.) Z. Psychol., 1938, 143, 317- 
390.—The German romanticists were primarily 
interested in the metaphysics, esthetics, and logic 
of language and in the philosophy of grammar, 
but they succeeded concurrently in laying a founda- 
tion for a psychology of language by stating its 
problems and providing certain solutions. The 
author surveys the more significant contributions 
made during the 19th century and traces their 
further development at the hands of recent investiga- 
tors.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1988. Kardiner, A. The individual and his so- 
ciety: the psychodynamics of primitive social or- 
ganization. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1939. Pp. xxvi + 503. $3.50.—This attempt to 
refine the methodology for a coordination of an- 
thropology and psychoanalysis rests on the postu- 
late that the individuality of a culture depends on 
how the universal biological needs of men are met, 
curbed, controlled, or frustrated. The psychological 
technique is a modification of Freudian principles 
which reduces the importance of “instincts’’ and 
attempts to describe the interaction between ego 
and institutions in terms (1) of the effect of institu- 
tions on the adaptive habits of the individual, and 
(2) of the effect of needs of the individual on institu- 
tions. Part I describes the hypotheses and guiding 
observations. Chapter II provides a tentative base- 
line by analysis of such institutions in our own cul- 
ture as the organization of the family, the basic 
disciplines, food disciplines, dependency and reac- 
tions to discipline, etc. Chapter III describes a 
preliminary test of the method by analyzing the 
culture of the Trobrianders. Chapter IV finds from 
a study of security systems and basic personality 
structure among the Zufii, Kwakiutl, Chukchee, 
and Eskimo that the problems of adaptation for the 
individuals in each of these cultures are pointed 
in such specific directions as would be predicted from 
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the analysis of individuals within our own culture. 
Part II (by Ralph Linton) is devoted to the descrip. 
tion and analysis of the Marquesan and Tanalan 
cultures. Part III reviews psychoanalytic socija| 
psychology, and describes the generalizations con- 
cerning principles and technique drawn from the 
whole study.— J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


1989. Koch, F. J. Fingerlesen. Lesen als 
Gebirdenspiel. (Finger reading. Reading as a 
game of gestures.) Diisseldorf: Schwann, 1939 
Pp. 112. RM. 2.80.—Natural sounds which are 
related to speech sounds, and simple gestures which 
symbolize speech sounds or the position of the 
mouth in pronouncing them, can be used not only 
to teach pronunciation but also to demonstrate 
sentence structure and analysis—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

1990. Locke, H. J. Changing attitudes toward 
venereal diseases. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1939, 4, 
836-843.—The last three or four decades have 
witnessed a striking change of attitudes in this 
country toward venereal diseases and public dis- 
cussion of them. A variety of sources are drawn 
upon for a history of this change. In the interpreta- 
tive comments, tentative generalizations are made 
about the sources of attitudinal change; emphasis 
is placed upon circular interaction among individuals, 
dependence upon changes in other parts of the cul- 
ture and in the general cultural base, and the fun 
tion of a crisis situation.—J. L. Child (Harvard). 

1991. Maderner, J. Das Gemeinschaftsleben der 
Eskimo. (The social life of the Eskimo.) Mitt 
anthrop. Ges. Wien, 1939, 69, 273-348.—P. L 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

1992. Maneval, H. Notes sur les Hyménoptéres. 
(Notes on the Hymenoptera.) Ann. Soc. ent. Fr. 
1939, 108, 49-108.—Observations and experiments 
on the behavior of 29 species. For each species 
besides the morphological characteristics, the follow- 
ing points are examined: Do the insects live in 
communities? When they do, is the community a 
fixed clan or a more or less changeable chance 
grouping? How do they find their way to their 
shelters or burrows? How do they find again the 
companion or the prey they have lost? What 's 
their behavior toward their parasites or victims’ 
There are 203 pictures.—C. Nony (Sorbonne). 


1993. Marshall, E. T. Case work services to 
families in which the mother is dead. Smith Col 
Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 133-134.—Abstract o! 
thesis. 

1994. Martin, H. Die “Phonetik” der Kinder- 
zeichnung. (The “phonetics” of children’s draw 
ings.) Z. Psychol., 1939, 146, 281-306.—The 
author proposes the use of the word “phonetics 1" 
this connection to indicate a study of the elements 
of the drawing activity as an approach to an under 
standing of the genetic laws underlying the modifica- 
tion of drawing ability. He submitted four line 
drawings to 100 children with instructions to Cop) 
them, and noted their movements, the starting 
point, and the size of the drawing as well as the 
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accuracy. 5 boys and 5 girls were selected with 
mean ages of 7, 8, 9, 11, and 13, and in such a 
manner that in each group 3 were good pupils, 
4 average, and 3 poor. Results suggest that the 
characteristics of each original figure determine the 
manner in which it is to be copied. Deviations from 
this suggested technique depend upon psychological 
factors, i.e., motives, which are linked to sex and 
age. In this way it is possible to determine typical 
and individual developmental deviations as well as 
to follow the natural developmental process as it 
applies to children’s drawings.—H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 

1995. Mason, M. K. Individual deviation in the 
visual reproduction of the speech of two speakers. 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1939, 84, 408-424.—Moving pic- 
tures were made of two speakers as they repeated 
10 unrelated sentences. The films were shown to 
70 college students, who were instructed to write 
down the sentences as each was reproduced on the 
screen. The method of scoring, which proved to be 
highly reliable, consisted of two sets of scores for 
each speaker: one point was given for each word 
correctly understood by the subjects, and a second 
score for each correct verbatim reproduction of an 
cntire sentence. From these data the author was 


able to determine both the relative abilities of the 
subjects as visual speech readers, and the differences 
in the visual characteristics of the speech movements 
of the 
School). 


1996. McBurney, J. H., & Hance, K. G. The 


Hudgins (Clarke 


two speakers.—C. V. 


principles and methods of discussion. New York: 
Harper, 1939. Pp. viii+ 452. $2.50.—(Educ. 
Abstr. lV: 786). 

1997. Minaci, A. DeS. Psicologia dell’attore. 
[he psychology of the actor.) Riv. Psicol. norm. 
pat., 1939, 35, 260-271.—The author presents the 
characteristics of the mental functioning of an 
actor as discussed by the philosopher Diderot and 
as explained by the esthetics of A. Tilgher.—T. M. 
Abel (New York City). 

1998. Osborn, J. J. Fertility differentials among 
Princeton alumni. J. Hered., 1939, 30, 565-567; 
Lugen. News, 1939, 24, 79-81.—Questionnaire re- 
turns from Princeton graduates of selected classes 
irom 1891 to 1921 indicate that the birth rate of the 
whole group is below replacement; but when the 
individuals are ranked for quality, as by occupational 
status, prominence vs. inconspicuousness among 
business men, earlier scholastic achievement in 
college, most able vs. least able in extracurricular 
and athletic activities, etc., the most desirable of 
the subgroups show the highest fertility rates.— 
vu. C. Schwesinger (American Museum of Natural 
History). 

1999. Pichon, E. Observations sur le travail de 
M. Vélikovsky. (Observations on the paper of M. 
Vélikovsky.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1938, 10, No. 1. 
—F ichon denies that Vélikovsky has shown that the 
Unconscious thought of Jews newly immigrated to 
Palestine is effected in Hebrew. Nor have Freud and 
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his followers stated that unconscious thought is 
expressed in language. It can, however, use all 
odds and ends of language, even recently acquired 
idioms.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

2000. Porter, H. v. K. Studies in the psychology 
of stuttering. XIV. Stuttering phenomena in rela- 
tion to size and personnel of audience. J. Speech 
Disorders, 1939, 4, 323-333.—13 stutterers were 
required to read 500 words in each of 8 situations 
involving an increasing number of auditors from 
none to 8. The group showed a significant increase 
in stuttering frequency with an increase in the 
number of auditors up to 4. The stutterers also 
showed an increase in percent of words on which 
stuttering was expected with an increase in the 
number of auditors. There is a close agreement 
between the actual performance and the anticipa- 
tion of the performance. The therapeutic signifi- 
cance of the latter finding is discussed.—C. V. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 

2001. Ranschburg, P. Az emberi beszéd struk- 
turéltségét feltételezé tényezék tirvényszeriisé- 
geirél. (The lawfulness of the conditioning factors 
in human speech.) Esstet. Ssle, 1939, 5. Pp. 50.— 
The experimental part of the paper is an account of 
the results of listening to, pronouncing, and writing 
dictated series of phonemes. Different sections take 
up the effects upon each other of abutting vowels, 
vowels and consonants, and different types of con- 
sonants, e.g. doubled consonants, liquids (/, 7), nasals, 
spirants, plosives, surd vs. voiceless spirants. 
Theoretical sections discuss principles underlying 
speech phenomena, speech errors and disorders and 
their correction, and the structure and regulation of 
speech. Bibliography.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

2002. Rome, R. A study of some factors entering 
into the unmarried mother’s decision regarding the 
disposition of her child. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1939, 10, 164-165.—Abstract of thesis. 


2003. Sachs, H. The measure in “Measure for 
Measure.” Amer. Imago, 1939, 1, 60-81.—An 
analysis of Shakespeare’s pessimism as revealed in 
this play.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

2004. Saussure, R. de. Le miracle grec. Etude 
psychanalytique sur la civilisation hellénique. (The 
Greek miracle; psychoanalytic study of the Hellenic 
civilization. I.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1938, 10, 
No. 1.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

2005. Saussure, R. de. Le miracle grec; 2e 
partie. (The Greek miracle. II.) Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1938, 10, No. 2.—A comparative study 
of ancient civilizations has been made, in an effort to 
determine the factors resulting in the perfection of 
the Greeks. Many factors were present, but the 
author felt that perhaps the Greeks had a family 
regime particularly favorable to intellectual develop- 
ment, so he studied totemic, Egyptian, and Greek 
civilizations to check this hypothesis. Psychological 
factors were found to be important in all these 
civilizations and to be the real causes for the oc- 
currence of Greece’s golden age.—C. N. Cofer 
(Brown). 
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2006. Schroeder, A. A zene lényege és lélektani 
hatésa. (The psychological effect of music.) 
Essté. Ssle, 1939, 5, 421-439.—Discussing the phil- 
osophy of music, developed by Schopenhauer, the 
author finds no significant difference between the 
psychological effects of pure and of programmatic 
music. Both of them express human relations and 
not metaphysical entities. Even the purest formal- 
istic compositions evoke emotions, since (according 
to Hausegger) melody and rhythm can be understood 
in the same way as expressive movements.—P. 
Schiller (Budapest). 

2007. Seashore, C. E. Psychology of music. 
XXI. Revision of the Seashore measures of musical 
talent. Music Educators J., 1939, 26, No. 1, 31-33.— 
In this article the new records constructed by C. E. 
Seashore, Don Lewis, and Joseph Saetveit are com- 
pared with the older members of the Seashore bat- 
tery. The former are better recorded, the stimuli 
are far more controlled, and the human element is 
largely eliminated. There are three test series, one 
for unselected groups, another for musical groups, 
and the third for refined measurement in individual 
testing. The tests, though shorter (one to a face) 
are said to possess better reliabilities. Careful 
attention has been paid to each item of the battery. 
With one exception the old and new records cover 
similar fields. The old consonance test has been 
replaced by one for measuring timbre. The pitch 
test presents pure tones having a frequency of 500~. 
Decibel steps are employed in the intensity test. 
Filled time has replaced empty time as the matter to 
be judged in the time measure. The whole-tone step 
has replaced the semitone in the memory test. In 
the measure of rhythm short tonal impulses have 
been substituted for the clicks of the older measure. 
The changes in the timbre test have been produced 
by shifting energy from the third partial to the 
fourth.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

2008. Seashore, C. E. Psychology of music. 
XXII. The sense of timbre. Music Educators J., 
1939, 26, No. 2, 27.—In the construction of the new 
Seashore measure of timbre a tone generator was 
employed to present a tone with a fundamental 
pitch of F,#, composed of six adjacent partials, all 
of equal energy. Differences were produced by tak- 
ing energy from the third partial and giving it to the 
fourth (keeping the total intensity constant). The 
steps of addition were 10, 8.5, 7, 5.5, and 4 db. 
Norms have been established for the 5th and 6th 
grades, the 7th and 8th grades, and adults (including 
high-school students).—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

2009. Seashore, C. E. The psychology of music. 
XXIII. Validation of laws of musical inheritance. 
Music Educators J., 1939, 26, No. 3, 23-24.—A plea 
for the tracing of music ability in family lines by 
the use of the new Seashore tests——P. R. Farns- 
worth (Stanford). 

2010. Sik, S. Erzelem és alkot4s. (Emotion and 
production.) Eszté. Szle, 1939, 5, 440-450.—Emo- 
tive reactions to certain impressions are the condi- 
tions of artistic production. If such a creative im- 
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pression is evoked by a content, it will be developed 
into form; if it be a form or a formal problem, jt 
searches for adequate contents. Hereby associations 
are led by emotions, and the organic unit of form 
and content becomes produced by intuitive percep- 
tion of expression.—P. Schiller (Budapest). 


2011. Solomon, M. Stuttering as an emotional 
and personality disorder. J. Speech Disorders. 
1939, 4, 347—357.—“‘Stuttering is a specifically con- 
ditioned personality, emotive behavior and speech 
disorder in the struggle for equilibrium during social 
speaking.”” The problem is approached from the 
standpoint of adjustive behavior. The role of emo- 
tion in the adjustive process is considered, especially 
in connection with motivation for social intercourse 
Treatment of stuttering should be that of the total 
personality and not merely the speech phenomena.— 
C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 

2012. Stage, C.F. The intake situation and some 
of the prognostic elements in self-referred cases 
of marital difficulty. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1939, 10, 127—-128.—Abstract of thesis. 

2013. Stengel, E. On learning a new language. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 20, 471-479.—The 
author deals with the difficulties and resistances 
encountered in the learning of a new language in a 
foreign country. He discusses the factors in relation 
to echolalia, the correct naming of objects, the altera- 
tions or disturbances of the processes of thought oc- 
casioned by a new language, the libidinization of 
names, and the attitudes of fear, shame, and the 
comical taken toward the task of learning a new 
language.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2014. Sullivan, M. The psychology of political 
propaganda. New Scholast., 1940, 14, 102— 
Abstract. 

2015. Thorp, M. America at the movies. \ew 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. 313. $2.75 

2016. Traeger, E., Nemes, Z., & LéAszlé6, J. 
Jakab hajos hang- és széstatisztika@ja. (The sound 
and word statistics of Louis v. Jakab.) Budapest 
1939. Pp. 229.—The problem of a uniform steno- 
graphic system cannot be solved without a carefully 
built up statistical account of the frequency of the 
sounds and words of a given language (here Hun- 
garian). The authors have analyzed different texts 
and more than 25,000 letters, and present the results 
in 211 tables.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

2017. Trueblood, C. K. Sainte-Beuve and the 
psychology of personality. Character & Pers., 193° 
8, 120-143.—Sainte-Beuve (1804-1869) was 
avowed profession a literary critic, but he was mor 
than that. He was an accomplished and indetatig 
ably curious student of mind itself in individuals 
Because of the traditions of his calling, the eminence 
of his work as critic, the lack of anything psycho 
logically significant in the titles of his works, anc 
the characteristics of his writings, appreciation o! his 
more strictly psychological attainments has bee® 
greatly hindered. His source of material dealing 
with personality was the literature on personalit) 
such as memoirs, journals, confessions, biographies, 
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annals of salons and coteries, and letters. He also on the early stages of marriage in the mores of the 
made extensive use of oral traditions and direct Swedish folk. ] ee 1937. Pp. 395. FMK. 150.— 
contact with individuals, especially important lesser P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
lights. His “perversity” in frequently exercising 2024. Woolf, L. After the deluge: a study of 
his distinguished ability on minor figures was moti- communal psychology. Vol. II. New York: Har- 
vated by the assumption that although the primary court, Brace, 1940. Pp. 317. $3.50.—Civilization 
changes as a result of disequilibrium among three 
minor ones are the seed-bearers of cultural change. principal factors: the economic structure of society, 
The author holds that study of personality should the political institutions, and social ideas and ideals. 
be well grounded in knowledge of life histories of [n the light of this hypothesis the efforts to give 
moralists and moralist critics, and that the best effect to democratic principles which culminated in 
source is the French literature. 13 references, the Reform Bill of 1832 in England and in the 
including 5 by the subject of the study, areappended. revolution of 1830 in France are described and in- 
—M. 0. Wilson (Oklahoma). terpreted. The communal psychology of democracy 
2018. Vance, V. A study of attitudes toward and that of capitalism were in conflict, and in both 
feeble-mindedness. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, cases the latter prevailed. These events marked the 
1939, 10, 160-161.—Abstract of thesis. beginning of the rule of the bourgeoisie —E. R. 


2019. Van Riper, C., & Milisen, R. L. A study ©tbbard (Brown). 
of the predicted duration of the stutterer’s blocks as 2025. Yasser, J. Mediaeval quartal harmony. 
related to their actual duration. J. Speech Disorders, New York: Norton, American Library of Musicology, 
1939, 4, 339-345.—Stutterers were presented with 1938. Pp. 103. $1.50.—In listening to melody the 
single words and asked to indicate whether they mediaeval ear was basically quartal in appreciation 
anticipated stuttering blocks on repeating the words, of harmonic background. Fourths were taken as the 
and to indicate the degree of severity of the antici- smallest consonant intervals. The acceptance of 
pated blocks. The words were repeated immediately thirds as consonant intervals by the modern ear 
following the predictions. The results indicate that introduces a radically different background for all 
stutterers are able to predict the occurrence and the melodic line and construction. ‘‘Unless the basic 
duration of overt spasms when the predictions are quartal principles of mediaeval harmony are recog- 
made in terms of ‘no spasm,”’ ‘“‘short spasm,” nized and applied to the entire pre-diatonic material 
‘medium spasm,”’ and “‘long spasm.’’ The authors of European music, the essence of one of the greatest 
believe that the experiment demonstrates the exist- musical cultures—one that lasted as long as our 
ence of certain factors just prior to the speech own and perhaps equalled it in artistic quality—will 
attempt which determine whether there is to be a_ forever remain to us a sealed book.’’—C. C. Pratt 
spasm and its duration and severity. Therapy (Rutgers). 
focused upon these factors is indicated.—C. V. 2026. Zeleny, i me Sociometry of morale. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). Amer. sociol. Rev., 1939, 4, 799-808.—I ndividuals in 

2020. Vélikovsky, E. Jeu de mots hébraiques. classroom groups were asked to express like, in- 
Une langue nouvellement acquise peut-elle devenir difference, or dislike toward the acceptance of each 
la langue de ’inconscient? (Hebraic play on words. other individual into a small working group, and 
Can a newly acquired language become the language intensity of likes was indicated by the choice of 
of the unconscious?) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1938, five most preferred persons. For the group, a 
10, No. 1.—Many examples of plays on words are’ morale quotient is obtained which is the ratio of likes 
given to show that the thought of a part of the expressed (weighted for intensity) to the total 
Palestinian population, newly immigrated, is effected possible likes. A measure of the morale of the 
in Hebrew, even in the unconscious. This language individual is obtained in a like manner and called the 
has been only recently reanimated, showing that social adjustment ratio. Repetition shows a high 
such a new language can express the unconscious _ reliability for these measures. The morale quotient 
without hereditary memory traces—C. N. Cofer showed a correlation of over .70 with average ratings 


Brown). of a group’s morale by its members; some evidence is 
2021. Wallon, H. L’oeuvre de Lévy-Bruhl et la also presented for the validity of the social adjust- 
psychologie comparée. (The work of Lévy-Bruhl ment ratio. The sociometric data from certain 
and comparative psychology.) Rev. phil., 1939, groups have been used as a guide in controlling 
No. 5-6, 254-257.—A discussion of the importance Morale by shifting membership; that this social 
of the notion of primitive mind or prelogical think- control effected an actual increase in morale (as 
ing (the leading concept of all Lévy-Bruhl’s work) in measured by the sociometric devices) is demon- 
comparative psychology.—C. Nony (Sorbonne). strated for both the group and the individual.— 


2022. Wiggers, R. M. A study of cases of marital /- 4 “A#/d (Harvard). 

eh referred by a family court to a family [See also abstracts 1811, 1824, 1856, 1859, 1882, 

0 = agency. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 1890, 1898, 1901, 1905, 1916, 1924, 1938, 1964, 
a 129.—Abstract of thesis. 2034, 2079, 2090, 2094, 2103, 2104, 2107, 2141, 
2023. Wikmann, K. R. V. [The introduction to 2144, 2148, 2150, 2155, 2156, 2161, 2162, 2163, 

marriage. A comparative ethno-sociological study 2167, 2169, 2175, 2189. | 
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2027-2035 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


2027. Alfonsin, J. A. Un factor criminégeno 
secundario. Cinematografo y criminalidad. (A 
secondary factor in the genesis of crime. Motion 
pictures and criminality.) Rev. Pstquiat. Crim., 
B. Aires, 1938, 15, 275—288.—The motion pictures 
may be a secondary cause of delinquency in idle 
boys from unstable homes.—M. B. Mitchell (Mt. 
Pleasant Hospital, Iowa). 

2028. Arenaza, C. de. Valoracién de los factores 
biolégicos y sociolégicos en las reacciones anti- 
sociales de los menores. (The evaluation of the 
biological and sociological factors in the antisocial 
reactions of minors.) Rev. Psiquiat. Crim., B. 
Aires, 1938, 3, 337-358.—Juvenile delinquency is 
first of all a symptom of a disorganized home, which 
must be improved if the child is to overcome his 
emotional behavior.—M. B. Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant 
Hospital, Iowa). 

2029. Carratalaé, R. E. Toxicomania y delincuen- 
cia. (Drug addiction and delinquency.) Rev. 
Psiquiat. Crim., B. Aires, 1939, 4, 103-114; Arch. 
Crim. Neuropsiquiat., Quito, 1938, 2, 311-320.— 
CarratalA discusses the causes of drug addiction, 
its relations to crime, the types of crimes committed 
by addicts, the legal problems involved, and ade- 
quate legislation. Preventive intervention is neces- 
sary in the case of addicts showing a predisposition 
to delinquency. This intervention is possible by 


establishing the principle that the addict, even 
though he has committed no crime, is a potentially 


dangerous person.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


2030. Elsisser, G. Zur Frage des “Familien- 
und Selbstmordes.” (The problem of family 
murder and suicide.) Allg. Z. Psychiat., 1939, 110, 
207-219.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2031. Erkkila, S. Klinisch-statistische Unter- 
suchung itiber die gerichtspsychiatrisch untersuchten 
Verbrecher in Finnland in der Jahren 1895-1919. 
(Clinical-statistical investigation of psychiatrically 
examined criminals in Finland from 1895 to 1919.) 
Helsinki: Mergatorin Kirjapaino, 1938. Pp. 140.— 
The author reviews the literature on the incidence 
of mental disorder among criminals and discusses 
the relation of type of crime to mental condition. 
395 criminals (314 men and 81 women) were exam- 
ined and a total of 415 psychiatric reports submitted. 
The number of examinations shows a steady increase 
during the period of this study. The age range was 
13 to 74, with 86% 18 to 50. While there were 32 
different types of crime committed, 91% of the 
offenses can be classified in four groups: 31% crimes 
of violence, 6% sex crimes, 40% crimes against 
property, and 14% arson. The psychiatric reports 
placed the criminals in 20 diagnostic categories, 
with 87% in the following classifications: 118 
schizophrenics, 39 manic-depressives, 112 feeble- 
minded, 77 degenerate psychopaths, and 16 epilep- 
tics. Of 264 reported by the psychiatrist as not in 
possession of their faculties at the time the crime was 
committed 250 were freed by the court because of 
their condition, 11 were sentenced as having limited 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


possession and 3 as having full possession of their 
faculties. Of the 111 reported as not in full posses. 
sion of their faculties, 86 were sentenced as having 
limited possession, 9 as having full possession of their 
faculties, and 16 were freed. Of the 24 reported as 
normal 19 were sentenced as legally responsible 
1 as having limited responsibility, and 4 freed as not 
responsible. The author recommends compulsory 
mental examinations for criminals accused of murder. 
infanticide, arson (not for monetary gain), and cer- 
tain sex or moral crimes; also for recidivists, those 
under 18, and those over 60 years of age.—S. }] 
Tulchin (New York City). 

2032. Fontes, V. La débilité mentale comme 
cause de délinquance infantile et juvénile. (Menta! 
deficiency as a cause of childhood and adolescent 
delinquency.) Arch. Med. leg. Identif., 1938, 16, 
47-64.—The mentally defective have episodes o/ 
delusion and mental perversion. Their prognosis is 
very different from that of the psychotic. It is 
proposed to develop instruction for those delinquents 
capable of profiting by treatment and re-education 
—M. B. Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant Hospital, Iowa). 


2033. Frosch, J., & Bromberg, W. The sex 
offender; a psychiatric study. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1939, 9, 761-777.—This is a statistical 
and psychological study of 709 sex offenders passing 
through the psychiatric court clinic of the Court oi 
General Sessions in New York City. The significant 
findings are: (1) high rate of whites, (2) low rate o/ 
recidivism, (3) large number of men over 40 in the 
pedophile group, (4) high rate of reported strong 
religious affiliation, (5) alcoholism a minor factor, 
(6) American-born offenders outrank foreign-born 
(7) mental deficiency a minor factor, (8) maladjusted 
sex life in more cases among pedophiles and hom 
sexuals than other groups, (9) psychopathic persona! 
ities and neurotics among pedophiles and homosex- 
uals. The authors stress the importance of indi 
vidualized treatment for sex offenders.—R. E. Per! 
(New York City). 

2034. Heinze, D. K. Verbrechen und Strafe bei 
Friedrich Nietzsche. (Crime and punishment in 
Nietzsche’s writings.) Berlin: de Gruyter, 1939 
Pp. 216. RM 11.—An analysis of Nietzsche's 
writings for references to crime and punishment 
reveals a surprising preoccupation with thes 
themes. Nietzsche’s ideas on punishment agret 
strikingly with those of National Socialism. The 
quotations are given in systematic arrangement.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

2035. Jarrin,C. A. Delito y estructura caractero- 
légica. (Crime and character structure.) Arch 
Crim. Neuropsiquiat., Quito, 1938, 2, 242-261.—\ 
study of temperamental types (Kretschmer) anc 
affectivity (Rorschach test) in 194 prisoners 
Schizothymics comprised 73% and cyclothymics 
16%. The former had a greater tendency towar¢ 
crimes against the person. All sorts of affective 
types occurred among the schizothymics. Whatever 
the temperamental type, the form of affectivity 's the 
index of social dangerousness, although almost 4! 
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CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


the varieties of affectivity are encountered in all the 
temperamental types.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

2036. Kinberg, O. Sinnesjukvard och fangvard. 
Care of mental patients and care of prisoners.) 
Svenska Lédkartidn., 1939, 36, 2240—2245.—A con- 
tinuation of Kinberg’s criticism of what he considers 
highly unfavorable conditions in a Swedish prison. 
See XIV: 1524.)—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 

2037. Leroy, E., & Masquin, P. Crimes en état de 
confusion mentale. (Crimes committed in a state 
of mental confusion.) Encéphale, 1939, 34, No. 4, 
169-188.—Observations on three patients; two had 

mmitted murder, and the third had attempted 
issault on two women, in a state of mental confusion 
not due to a definite intoxication, such as alcoholism. 
[he cases show a common background of mental 
degeneracy, instability, and social failure, with 
paranoid tendencies. The mental confusion was 

companied with obsessions, hallucinations, and 
delusions (the immediate cause of the crimes) and 
followed by deep amnesia, with intervals of lucidity. 

C. Nony (Sorbonne). 


2038. Loudet, O. [Ed.] Actas del ler Congreso 
Latino-Americano de Criminologia, Buenos Aires, 
July, 1938. Vol. I. (Proceedings of the first Latin- 
\merican Congress of Criminology, Buenos Aires, 
luly 1938. Vol. I.) Buenos Aires: 1939. Pp. 465.— 
his volume, edited by the president of the Congress, 

ntains the official proceedings and an outline of the 

bjects considered. It will be followed soon by two 
re volumes containing the papers in full and the 
scussions. The main topics considered were: 
logical and social factors in juvenile delinquency; 
the scientific preparation of the judge; social danger- 
sness as the basis and medium of responsibility, 

d its medicopsychological and legal indices; guilt 

| the theory of legal responsibility; and analogy 

riminal law.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

2039. Loudet, O. Los indices médico-psicol6gicos 
y legales. (Medicopsychological and legal indices 

| social dangerousness ].) Rev. Psiqutat. Crim., 
1939, 4, 27-38.—In the estimation of 
cial dangerousness, not only legal indices but also 
ychological and social factors must be considered. 

e endogenous form of dangerousness originates in 
the psychophysical make-up, manifested as psychosis 
t psychopathic disequilibrium. The exogenous 

rm is determined individually by social factors, 
ind is more often transient than permanent. There 

* also.a combined form. The medicopsychological 
and social indices are basic; the legal ones have a 
ymptomatic value, sometimes confirming the other 
indices, at other times contradicting them. Recidi- 

m alone should not be the criterion for increasing 
punishment or abolishing the benefits of probation 
and parole-—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

4040. Mariconde, P. La teoria de la responsa- 
bilidad social en el proyecto de nuevo Cédigo Penal 
de los Profesores Gémez-Coll. (The theory of 
social responsibility in the project of a new penal 
code of Professors Gémez and Coll.) Rev. Psiquiat. 


{ Td 
Atres, 


2036-2048 


Crim., B. Aires, 1938, 15, 251-256.—Gé6mez and Coll 
make society rather than the individual responsible. 
It acts both as a repressive and as a preventive or 
educative agent.—M. B. Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant 
Hospital, lowa). 

2041. Mohr, P. Psychologische Grundlagen zum 
Delikt des Mordes und des Totschlages. (Psycho- 
logical bases for the crimes of murder and man- 
slaughter.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 
41. Pp. 22. 


2042. Molinario, A. J. La peligrosidad criminal 
como fundamento y medida de la responsabilidad 
penal. (The dangerousness of the criminal as a 
basis and measure of penal responsibility.) Rev. 
Psiquiat. Crim., B. Aires, 1938, 3, 511-536.—The 
dangerousness of the criminal should be a factor 
in the penal decision. The individual as well as 
society must be considered.—M. B. Mitchell (Mt. 
Pleasant Hospital, Iowa). 


2043. Niceforo, A. L’ancienne doctrine des trois 
Ames et la psychologie criminelle moderne. (The 
old doctrine of three souls and modern criminal 
psychology.) Arch. Med. leg. Identif., 1938, 16, 
114~-139.—The modern idea of instincts controlled by 
will and intellect to form the eminently social super- 
ego is a descendant of Aristotle’s nutritive, sensitive, 
and intellectual souls—M. B. Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant 
Hospital, Iowa). 

2044. Prunes, C. Aspétos modernos da criminol- 
ogia. (Modern aspects of criminology.) An. Fac. 
Med. Porto Alegre, 1938, 1, 186—200.—Antisocial 
reactions are bound up with sexual deviations, 
and with external and internal interferences. For 
prevention of crime, studies should include tem- 
perament, infantile neuro-psychiatry, juvenile de- 
linquency, bio-social protection of the child, and 
scholastic and family education —M. B. Mitchell 
(Mt. Pleasant Hospital, Iowa). 


2045. Rattenhuber, F. Der gefihrliche Sittlich- 
keitsverbrecher. (The dangerous sex criminal.) 
Krim. Abh., 1939, H. 39. Pp. 80. RM. 2.50.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2046. Ribeiro, L. Delincuencia infantil y medi- 
cina. (Child delinquency and medicine.) Arch. 
Criminol. Neuropsiquiat., Quito, 1938, 2, 224-228.— 
Ribeiro calls attention to the necessity of studying 
the physical health of young delinquents. In 1936 he 
established, as an auxiliary to the Department of 
Justice, a laboratory of child biology, in which every 
minor is thoroughly studied before entrance to a 
correctional school. He reports 200 such cases.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


2047. Snyder, L. Some factors associated with 
the variation in the present social adjustment of 
thirty boys who had been delinquents. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 123.—Abstract of thesis. 

2048. Stout, J. Am analysis of the treatment 
needs and potentialities of children brought to a 
probation office. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 
10, 112—113.—Abstract of thesis. 
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2049-2059 


2049. Theden, H. Ein Beitrag zur Frage Erban- 
lage, Umwelt und Verbrechen unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Zwillingsforschung. (A con- 
tribution to the problem of heredity, environment, 
and crime, with special attention to twin studies.) 
Hamburg: (Dissertation), 1938. Pp. 66—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2050. Van Ostrand, V. J. A study of cases re- 
ferred by the Bergen County Juvenile Court to the 
Northern New Jersey Mental Hygiene Clinics. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 113-114.— 
Abstract of thesis. 


2051. Vervaeck, L.A. Unconsultorio de profilaxis 
criminal. (A clinic for crime prevention.) Arch. Med. 
leg. Identif., 1939, 9, 135-137.—The Belgian As- 
sociation for Crime Prevention established in 1938 
a clinic having for its object the hearing and as- 
sistance of persons who, for various reasons, show 
disturbances liable to lead to antisocial reactions. 
It is called the medicosocial clinic and is in charge 
of a physician, a lawyer and a social worker.— M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 


2052. Vervaeck, P. La débilité mentale comme 
cause de délinquance infantile et juvénile. (Mental 
deficiency as a cause of childhood and adolescent 
delinquency.) Arch. Med. leg. Identif., 1938, 16, 
232-249.—In Belgium the judge orders the place- 
ment of juvenile delinquents or places them under 
psychiatric guardianship. The abnormal are placed 
in schools where their heredity and intellectual 
status are studied before the judgment is made. 
Mental deficiency is a greater problem with the 


girls, who get into sexual difficulties, than with the 
boys, who are usually charged with stealing —M. B. 
Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant Hospital, Iowa). 

2053. Weeks, H. A., & Smith, M. G. Juvenile 
delinquency and broken homes in Spokane, Wash- 
ington. Soc. Forces, 1939, 18, 48-55. 


[See also abstracts 1891, 1913, 1930. ] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


2054. Armstrong, T. O., & Duffus, H. B. The 
Westinghouse safety inventory. Person. J., 1939, 
18, 211-218.—The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company started safety inventories at its 
East Springfield plant in 1937. The purpose was to 
call the attention of the employees to safety equip- 
ment and to obtain their cooperation in its use. 
Each person was given an opportunity to make sug- 
gestions for further improvement. Questions con- 
cerning first aid showed an interest in the formation 
of classes. As a result, accidents have decreased in 
number and severity.— M. B. Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant 
Hospital, Iowa). 

2055. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Wie soll man 
arbeiten? (How should one work?) In Die Arbeit 
des Menschen. Burgdorf: Buchdruckerei E. Baum- 
gartner, 1939. Pp. 11.—The principles which 
should guide the performance of any task are dis- 
cussed under the headings of fundamental rules, 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


rules for saving time, keeping order, saving space. 
saving material, avoiding the accumulation of work 
and avoiding failure—R. M. Gagné (Brown). 


2056. Brugger, H. Uber Wesen und Sinn des 
Berufes. III. Teil: Vom Sinn des Berufes. (Th. 
nature and meaning of occupation. Part III. The 
meaning of occupation.) Z. Psychol., 1938, 144, 92- 
108.—The question of the meaning of occupation 
involves that concerning inherent aptitude, which 
has to evolve in contact with the individual’; 
environment. Work becomes occupation when jt 
correlates with the aptitudes required for its success. 
ful performance. Only that work is a man’s real 
occupation, his individual calling; and only a man 
who has aptitude for some kind of work, which con. 
stitutes his native endowment and societal obliga- 
tion, is called to engage in an occupation. In n 
other way can the individual submerge his entire 
self in his task and render the best service of which he 
is capable—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


2057. Erdélyi, M., & Grossman, F. Dictionary of 
terms and expressions of industrial psychology 
(“psychotechnics’”’) in German, English, French, 
Hungarian. New York: Pitman, 1939. Pp. viii 
+98. $2.75.—66 pages give in parallel columns 
equivalent terms in the four languages. Indexes ther 
follow which list alphabetically with page references 
all the words in each of the languages which were ir 
the first part of the book. No definitions are given 
—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


2058. Fayer, M. L. Az ismételt felszélités 
hatdsa a valasztasra. (The effect of repeated appeal 
upon choice.) Budapest: Pazmdny Péter Uni 
Phil. Dept., 1939. Pp. 57.—Repetition of the same 
advertisement up to three times increases its efficacy 
further repetitions do not seem to secure mort 
choices, and more than about six presentations 
effect a decline, due to oversatiation. The effect o! 
advertising was sought not in memory but in actua 
choices brought about. The advertising was gives 
during an intermission in a short moving-picture 
performance.—P. Schiller (Budapest). 

2059. Guest, L. P., & Brown, R.H. A study ofthe 
recall of radio advertising material. J. Psychol 
1939, 8, 381-387.—Three equated groups of 25 5s 
each listened to three different one-hour radi 
programs made up of recordings of popular music 
and advertising. The subjects listened to the 
programs alone and thought they were to criticize 
them. The programs advertised fictitious products 
and appeared to be coming from a nearby commer 
cial radio station. Each hour was divides into lou 
15-minute sections in which conditions were varie 
to study the effect of temporal position of the ac 
vertising, of whole and part presentation of materia 
of repetition of material, and of amount of materia 
presented upon immediate recall. The scores of te 
subjects were the numbers of thought units of te 
advertising they could reproduce, and all scorts 
were low. No significant differences were foun¢ 
between scores of groups with different tempor 
position of advertising, whole or part presentatio! 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


of material, or repetition of material. The larger 
amounts of material were inferior to the shorter in 
terms of relative retention scores.—C. N. Cofer 
Brown). 

2060. Harms, E. The application of psycho- 
technics to agricultural planning. Rur. Sociol., 1939, 
4, 458-463.—This essay presents a plea for the 
application of psychological techniques to certain 
ispects of agricultural planning. Need is shown fora 
study of the vocational inclinations of the farmer and 
{ his ability to undertake the several specific types 
{ farm work. Efficiency studies are especially 
desired, as is work on the many managerial problems 
which arise. The perennial problems of consump- 
tion, migration, old age, and sex must also be at- 
tacked. Almost alone in the field of agriculture the 
problems of accident prevention have been investi- 
sated.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

2061. Holtzmann, —. Konstitution und natiir- 
liche Berufsauslese. (Constitution and natural 
selection of occupations.) Reichsgesdh. Bl., 1938, 13, 
i67.—A discussion of the work qualifications of 
leptosomes and pyknics.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2062. Kaup, J. Die Arbeit. (Work.) Reichs- 
eesdh. Bl., 1938, 13, 144.—Mechanization of work 
through machines makes a greater demand on the 
psychic than on the physical constitution. Kaup 
liscusses optimal and minimal production, practice, 
training, and fatigue. The most important problem 
is that of constitution and mental work. Mechan- 
istic theories of life—oxygen debt and the morpho- 

gical-geometrical variability theories of working 

ipacity—must yield to a_ structural-functional 
theory of the racial pattern.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2063. Ponzo, M. Psicotecnica e autarchia. (Psy- 
hotechnology and self-sufficiency.) Riv. Psicol., 
1939, 35, 285-298.—T. M. Abel (New York City). 


[See also abstract 1683. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


2064. Ade, L. K. Techniques of visual-sensory 


aids. 


| 


Bull. Dep. publ. Instruct., Pa., 1939, No. 509. 
62.—This summary of techniques of visual and 
sensory aids for teachers is presented as a suggestive 
utline of the practices and procedures that may be 
lollowed in the teacher-preparation institutions in 
Pennsylvania. The material is organized into a 
series of 25 units of work. A description of the 
minimum equipment necessary is appended.—WM. 
Keller (Yale). 

2005. Anderson, J. R., & others. Technic of 
evaluating vocational guidance. Calif. J. second. 
Educ., 1939, 14, 342-345.—(Educ. Abstr. 1V: 936). 

2066. [Anon.] 1938 fall testing program in 
independent schools and supplementary studies. 
New York: Educ. Rec. Bur., 1939. Pp. ix + 69.— 
Results of various tests used annually in the schools 
afiliated with the Educational Records Bureau are 
reported for 1938 and the tests are evaluated. 


2060-2070 


Comparisons are made between 1937 and 1938 forms. 
Certain weaknesses, differences between independent 
and public-school pupils’ performance, and trends in 
distribution are pointed out. The coefficients of 
correlation expressing reliability and validity of the 
American Council Test and its sub-tests are given 
in some detail. Need for further research at certain 
points is indicated—D. Batley (Mary Baldwin 
College). 


2067. Bell, H. M. The theory and practice of 
personal counseling. Stanford University, Cal.: 
Stanford University Press, 1939. Pp. v + 167. 
$1.25.—Revision of The theory and practice of 
student counseling, published in 1935. (See X: 
1671.)—( Child Develpm. Abstr. XIII: 2034). 


2068. Boss, M. E. Reading, then and now. 
Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 62-64.—In 1916 a survey of 
public schools, conducted by C. H. Judd and W. S. 
Gray, tested oral reading for accuracy and speed 
and the newly emphasized silent reading by speed 
and by immediate recall of material after one reading. 
In 1938 the same tests given to school children in the 
same city show marked decrease in all scores for 
both tests. This cannot be taken as a comparison of 
total efficiency in reading then and now. The 
skills and qualities in reading in 1916 are not the 
ones aimed at today, and new and different reading 
skills are now cultivated.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


2069. Brownell, W. A. Quantitative research on 
teaching and learning. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 50, 847- 
856.—Experimental education had its vague begin- 
nings in 1890, a rapid rise from 1909 to 1915 con- 
tinuing to a level around 1921, and a second abrupt 
rise till 1930, since which time a leveling has oc- 
curred. During these years the earliest studies 
were conducted in laboratories by psychologists 
using adults as subjects. About 1910 the measure- 
ments expert appeared, and standardized tests after 
1915 made possible attack on problems of learning 
and teaching by men not only trained in psychology 
and statistics but also with experience as educators. 
In five ways pedagogy has benefited: (1) in reading, 
arithmetic, and social studies techniques and ma- 
terials have improved; (2) diagnostic techniques 
have pointed the way to remedial procedures; (3) 
ways of measuring intangibles are being devised; 
(4) the attitude of some teachers has changed to one 
of interest and flexible attack upon problems; (5) 
many new methods are available for studying the 
processes of learning and teaching. On the other 
hand, there are six weaknesses in experimental 
education: (1) research is largely fragmentary and 
sporadic; (2) we have too blind a faith in statistics 
and other techniques; (3) we are too afraid of being 
called unscientific to attack many vital problems; 
(4) we have confined our learning studies too much 
to elementary levels; (5) we have studied teaching 
rather than learning; (6) we see our problems too 
narrowly.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

2070. Byrns, R. Relation of vocational choice to 


mental ability and occupational opportunity. Sch. 
Rev., 1939, 47, 101-109.—The purposes of this study 
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2071-2081 EDUCATIONAL 


of 42,479 senior girls and 34,472 senior boys in 
Wisconsin high schools were (1) to discover the rela- 
tionship between mental ability and occupational 
choices in these groups, and (2) to discover the 
relationship between the proportion choosing a given 
occupation and the proportion now gainfully em- 
ployed in it. Intelligence-test data and the 1930 
occupational census for Wisconsin were used. The 
findings for boys revealed: indecision in choice for 
24% of the cases; a total list of 57 different occupa- 
tions; a great difference in average ability between 
the different occupational-choice groups, with ‘‘writ- 
ing—author”’ ranking highest and “‘dairying or cheese- 
making"’ lowest. Data on girls revealed: 14% un- 
decided as to choice; 39 occupations chosen; varia- 
tion in level of ability among occupational-choice 
groups, with ‘‘writing—author”’ highest and “‘beauty 
culture’’ lowest. Appreciable discrepancies were 
found between numbers electing occupations and 
numbers absorbed in these occupations.—D. Batley 
(Mary Baldwin College). 

2071. Casner, S., & Nyberg, J. A. What do high 
school graduates know about arithmetic? J. Bus. 
Educ., 1939, 15, 17-18.—( Educ. Abstr. 1V: 789). 

2072. Célis, S. Déficiences pour la lecture. 
(Reading deficiencies.) Rev. belge Pédag., 1939, 21, 


73-80.—The author describes the results obtained 
from giving two children (IQ’s 81 and 75, Binet- 
Terman) an adaptation of the Gates oral reading 
analytical tests, and discusses the pedagogical im- 
plications based on the findings. 


The tests were 
made in the laboratory of pedagogical psychology at 
the University of Louvain.—R. Nthard (Liége). 

2073. Claret, A. Recherche expérimentale sur 
la notion de pourcentage. (Experimental studies on 
the concept of percentage.) Arch. belges Sct. Educ., 
1939, No. 4, 87-100.—A test was applied to 121 
children (63 boys and 58 girls), 8 to 15 years of age, 
from the well-to-do middle class. The children were 
students in a school which used the Decroly method 
of instruction, and they ranged from the third 
grade of the primary division to the second second- 
ary year. 75% was used as the criterion of success 
in the test, and the following results were found: 
the concept of percentage, either as an isolated idea 
or associated with a diagram, was found in the sixth 
grade (at the age of 11 to 12) but when associated 
with problems in current life it was understood only 
in the first secondary year; the concept of interest 
was not acquired until the age of 13 for boys and 14 
for girls; and the concept of the rate of interest was 
understood only by the 15-year-old boys. The au- 
thor concludes that ‘‘the question of percentage 
belongs to the secondary school period, at the time 
when the students are reaching the period of logical 
thinking and formal reasoning.” —R. Nthard (Liége). 

2074. Cleary, F. D. Why children read. Wilson 
Bull. Librarians, 1939, 14, 119-126.—(Educ. Abstr. 
IV: 875). 

2075. Collyer, G. A. Evaluating junior college 
guidance programs. Calif. J. second. Educ., 1939, 
14, 353—357.—(Educ. Abstr. IV: 937). 


PSYCHOLOGY 


2076. Cook, L. A., & Koeninger, R. C. Measyr- 
ing learning outcomes in introductory sociology, 
J. educ. Sociol., 1939, 13, 208-225.—Pre-tests and 
end-tests of learning as regards information, at. 
titudes, and critical thinking were conducted in three 
sociology courses at the Ohio State University. The 
students were also asked to prepare ratings of the 
course being taken and of the instructor. Gains 
between the beginning and end of the quarter courses 
ranged from 11.5% to 20% of the possible score for 
“information”; gains in attitudes (shift toward 
instructor’s viewpoint) ranged from 5.6% to 12% of 
possible score; and gains in critical thinking ranged 
from 1.4% to 3.5% of possible score. Instructors 
varied in both student-made ratings and gains 
achieved by their classes.—D. G. Ryans (Coopera- 
tive Test Service). 

2077. Crammatte, A. B. Vocational guidance in 
schools for the deaf. I. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1939, 84, 
392-404.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


2078. Cussler, M. T. Emotional maturity for 
teachers. Clearing House, 1939, 14, 15-18.—(Educ. 
Abstr. IV: 947). 

2079. Dékany, I. A missziés lélek és a nevelii 
lelki alkat. (The psychical personality structures of 
the missionary and the teacher.) Athenaeum, 1938, 
24, 166-185.—A comparison between missionary and 
pedagogical behavior. The former is immediate 
and ingenious in its approach; the latter is more 
dogmatic and methodical, but both are benevolent. 
The nobler the pedagogue, the more he must be a 
missionary type of person.—P. Schiller (Budapest). 


2080. Dykema, K. W. On the validity of stand- 
ardized tests of English usage. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 
50, 766-768.—By a check of five much used stand- 
ardized tests of English usage against the study 
recently published by the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Facts about current English 
usage (based on “published results of linguistic 
scholarship”), current criticism of the validity of the 
tests was found to be justified. Only 16-55% of 
the items marked right could be classified under 
either literary or colloquial English, and many 
items marked wrong would be considered admissible. 
Hence not only are the results of such tests invalid, 
but their use tends to stultify the teaching of even 
good English teachers, who dare not protest against 
the tyranny of the false standards.—M. Lee (Chi- 
cago). 

2081. Ellis, W. D. Grade versus credit. Sch. ¢ 
Soc., 1940, 51, 59-61.—The suggestion is made that 
instead of assigning different grades in courses for 
which there is a fixed credit, teachers should give 
credit in proportion to achievement. The average 
student would obtain the listed or average number 
of credits, and since his semester hours would equal 
his credit awards their quotient x 100, or SR (scho- 
lastic rating), would be 100. The good student could 
obtain four points for a 3-semester-hour course; his 
SR would be greater than 100 and he would be able to 
graduate with a smaller than average number of 
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courses and in less than four years. The poorer 
student, with SR below 100, would require more than 
four years to get credits enough for graduation. 
he advantages of this plan are the incentives it 
gives for good work in economy of time and money, 
the forcing of students to face realistically the results 
of their actions and efforts while leaving the col- 
lege’s standards for disqualification and graduation 
untouched, and its placing on a student’s record an 
intelligible indication of his ability—M. Lee (Chi- 
cago). 

2082. Farag6, T. A mathematikdban tehetséges 
tanul6. (The mathematically gifted student.) 
Esatét. Scle, 1939, 5, 563-593.—A comparison between 
great scholars in mathematics and the characteristics 
of gifted students as seen in their classes. Sugges- 
tions on the furthering of mathematical interest are 
given.—P. Schiller (Budapest). 

2083. Farson, M. R. Education of the handi- 
capped child for social competency. J. excep. Child., 
1940, 6, 138-150.—The development of self-reliance 
and self-respect in the handicapped group is funda- 
mental in importance. Many of the physically 
handicapped and of the mentally subnormal suffer 
‘rom frustrations and inferiorities which the special 
teacher should seek earnestly to eliminate. Satis- 
faction that comes from a feeling of achievement, 
from awareness of some vocational mastery, and 
from the doing of tasks that are within the range of 
individual capacities, is a strong deterrent to in- 
feriority and frustration. The implanting of certain 
fundamental skills and the development of social 


adequacy in the special class are adjuvant to the 
satisfactions arising from elementary vocational 


activities —L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 


College). 

2084. Fauville, A. L’enseignement de la psy- 
chologie a V’école normale. (The teaching of 
psychology in normal schools.) Rev. belge Pédag., 
1939, 21, 22-26.—The author gives the following 
summary of his conception of the way psychology 
should be taught in normal schools: “. . . teach 
psychology and experimental pedagogy as sciences 
with the help of demonstrations . . . teach meta- 
physical psychology as a branch of philosophy .. . 
teach the main psychological and empirical peda- 
gogical systems by showing their systematic aspect 
and by criticism.”-—R. Nithard (Liége). 

2085. Fruewald, E. The hard of hearing child in 
the state school for the deaf. J. Speech Disorders, 
1939, 4, 359-362.—Four solutions are presented for 
the problem involved in the education of the hard- 
of-hearing child: (1) The child may remain in his 
own classroom and receive special aid from his 
teacher. (2) He may remain in his own classroom 
but receive coaching in speech and lip-reading from 
specially trained teachers. (3) He may be placed in 
special classes with specially trained teachers. (4) 
He may be placed in hard-of-hearing classes in 
residential schools for the deaf. Each solution has 
its supporters, and the course followed should be 
determined by the facilities offered by the individual 
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locality in which the child resides —C. V. Hudgins 
(Clarke School). 


2086. Ginsburg, E. L. The psychiatric social 
worker looks at the school. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1939, 9, 777-786.—This is a plea for tolerance toward 
school teachers. The social worker is called upon to 
appreciate the teacher’s problems and to approach 
school teachers with at least as much cooperation 
as they would a client, rather than with their custom- 
ary distrust.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


2087. Good, C. V. Doctors’ theses under way in 
education, 1939-1940. J. educ. Res., 1940, 33, 374— 
400.—List of 558 theses. In each case are listed the 
name of the researcher, the title of the research, 
the institution at which the work is being done, and 
the instructor primarily responsible. 46 institutions 
are represented. 88 titles are listed under psychology 
and measurement.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsy!l- 
vania). 

2088. Guernsey, P. D. An experiment in self- 
directed study for college freshmen. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1939, 10, 60-65.— 
The results of a self-administered course in fresh- 
man hygiene lead the writer to conclude that ‘‘self- 
motivated, self-directed study (i.e. real self-educa- 
tion) leading to uniformly higher standards of 
achievement in the accumulation of measurable 
health knowledge is, for the vast majority of Antioch 
College freshmen, under present conditions, not to 
be readily realized.”"— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

2089. Haddock, R. R. Social life begins at two. 
Sch. & Soc., 1939, 50, 801-803.—Ten years ago a 
group of mothers in a university town started the 
first cooperative non-profit nursery school for the 
purpose of fostering personal development in 
children aged two to five. With a limit of 20 children 
and attendance three hours a day under the guidance 
of two trained supervisors, assisted by the mothers 
on week days and the fathers on Sundays, the total 
monthly cost per child is only $8.50. Freedom from 
direct adult interference, creative play with com- 
panions of like age, and elemental experience with 
music and art are especially emphasized.— M. Lee 
(Chicago). 

2090. Hartmann, G. W. A critical appraisal of 
teachers’ social attitudes and information. Harvard 
educ. Rev., 1939, 9, 296-306.—A sampling of urban 
and rural elementary-school teachers from the whole 
United States was given a special test consisting of 
more than 100 propositions judged to be contro- 
versial issues. The subjects’ major beliefs, prefer- 
ences, and purposes, so indicated, were compared 
with results of a previous study of secondary-school 
teachers. Results favored the secondary teachers 
slightly in both attitudes and information. A 
correlation of .40 was found between information on 
public questions and liberalism of social attitudes. 
Liberalism is also related to age at graduation, native 
capacity, and years of formal schooling. Most 
liberal were the Rocky Mountain and Pacific states, 
least liberal were New England and the South. For 
information the same is true, except that New 
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England teachers seem to be well-informed con- 
servatives.—D. Bailey (Mary Baldwin College). 

2091. Jacobs, G. W. Investigating the student’s 
system of values. Calif. J. second. Educ., 1939, 14, 
339—341.—( Educ. Abstr. 1V: 938). 

2092. Jonckheere, T., & Van Waeyenberghe, A. 
Le probléme des tests d’instruction. (The problem 
of educational tests.) Rev. Pédag., 1937, Cahier 4. 
Pp. 150.—After a brief account of the history and 
significance of pedagogical tests, the authors discuss 
the problems raised by their elaborations and ap- 
plications. An inventory is given of some of the 
tests, principally those in French, and a bibliog- 
raphy of 150 is listed —R. Nihard (Liége). 

2093. Krug, E. A. A cooperative approach to 
evaluation. Calif. J. second. Educ., 1939, 14, 346- 
352.—(Educ. Abstr. IV: 939). 

2094. Lambeck, A. [Ed.] Gehérschidigte und 
sprachgestirte Schulkinder. (Hard-of-hearing and 
speech-defective school children.) Dtsch. Erzteher, 
1939, No. 11. Pp. 63.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2095. Lee, J. M., & Lee, D. M. P. The child and 
his curriculum. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1940. Pp. 667. $3.00. 

2096. Leonard, C. L. Food for thought. //ygeia, 
Chicago, 1939, 17, 762—764.—Adaptation of instruc- 
tion methods for a group of 37 slow beginners was 
made to incorporate the use of the five senses in 
activities of building, creating, cooking, smelling, 
and tasting. Values indicated were overcoming of 


nervousness, tears, tantrums, with the experience of 
achievement and success as represented by pro- 
motion to second grade for all except one child, 
who was ill.—D. Batley (Mary Baldwin College). 


2097. Ley, A., & Wauthier, M. L. Test de con- 
naissance et de culture élémentaire chez |’étudiant 


d’université. (A comprehension and elementary 
culture test for university students.) Arch. belges 
Sci. Educ., 1937, 3, 105-118.—A test of scholastic 
achievement was given to 190 students of an educa- 
tional level roughly corresponding to that of an 
American college; the results showed positive corre- 
lation with intelligence-test scores and with uni- 
versity examination grades. Half of them did not 
obtain as much as 3/10 of the possible points, while 
only 6% got half of them. Various remedies are 
proposed to overcome this apparent failure in 
primary and secondary instruction, the principal 
suggestion being the encouragement of more active 
participation on the part of the student.—R. 
Nihard (Liége). 

2098. Lovegren, L. A., & Douglass, H. R. The 
comparative performance of “‘native” and “transfer” 
students in the law school. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 50, 
838-840.—In comparing students in law school who 
have received all of their pre-law training in the same 
institution with those who received it elsewhere, 
correction must be made for different standards of 
grading. At Minnesota the difference between the 
average honor-point ratios there and elsewhere be- 
comes such a correction, assuming that levels of 
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ability are equal. Evidence is submitted that this js 
valid, though still .15 too small. Such a principle 
would be of use anywhere in admission of students 
from other colleges — M. Lee (Chicago). ; 

2099. Lowrey, L. G. (Dir.) Mental hygiene 
project at kindergarten level. New York: Ment. 
Hyg. Comm., Voc. Adj. Bur. for Girls, 1939. Pp, 
vi + 190.—The facts and interpretations derived 
from a two-year study of kindergarten procedures 
and the behavior and mental health of the pupils 
in four New York city public schools are presented, 
Specific recommendations are listed—M. Keller 
(Yale). 

2100. McConn, C. M. Personnel and guidance at 
the college level. J. Amer. Ass. colleg. Registr., 1939, 
14, 398-405.—(Educ. Abstr. IV: 861). 

2101. Miller, D. C. Measurement in group 
learning. J. educ. Sociol., 1939, 13, 241-249~— 
Teaching success is discussed from the standpoint 
of learning of the class. Teaching method itself, 
isolated from other variables, is considered to be a 
minor factor. It is held that the teaching situation 
is a configuration of at least four factors, namely, 
purpose, participants, procedure, and _ content 
Measurement of teaching achievement should take 
into account the kind and extent of responses which 
the teacher is able to stimulate and which lead to the 
“development of life-adjustment patterns in pupils.” 
Report is made also of a study in which inference 
questions, inference statements, and _ supported 
opinions varied directly with the inference questions 
of the instructor and inversely with information 
questions and fact statements of the instructor. — 
D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

2102. Moore, C. C. Relative judgment in pupil 
ability ratings. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 55, 443- 
446.—When 5 teachers rated the ability of those 
pupils (in a list of 92) whom they knew, the correla- 
tion between average rating and IQ (Otis group 
scale) was .74, and that between average rating 
and individual ratings .49 to .64.—D. K. Spell 
(Mississippi). 

2103. Nelson, E. Extra-class activities and 
student attitudes. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1939, 4, 823- 
826.—Scores on attitude scales are found to be 
related to the type of extra-curricular activity in 
which students engage. In general, it is found that 
“the more conservative, the more religious and the 
more favorable student attitudes toward the insti- 
tution attended are likely to be found in the follow- 
ing activity groups in descending order: religious, 
musical, sorority, nonactivity, athletic, fraternity 
—I. L. Child (Harvard). 

2104. Nelson, E. NYA and certain student at 
titudes. J. educ. Res., 1940, 33, 360-362.— 
questionnaire concerned with such topics as radical- 
conservative attitudes, those toward religion, and 
those toward the college attended, was given to 84 
NYA students and 2908 others. There are no signil- 
cant differences in attitudes between the two 
groups except a stronger belief in Sunday observance 
among the NYA group. Although not statistically 
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significant, the average in the conservative-radical 
scale is somewhat nearer the conservative end for the 
NYA group.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 
2105. Nelson, M. J. Tests and measurements in 
elementary education. New York: Cordon Co., 
Pp. 351. $2.25.—A treatment of measure- 


1939. 


ment designed to instruct both experienced ele- 
mentary-school teachers and those in training in the 


purpose, techniques of construction, and use of 
tests. The first four chapters cover the general 
aspects of classification, constructing, and scoring, 
and common statistical terms and procedures. Tests 
in particular subjects (reading, arithmetic, language, 
handwriting, spelling, social studies, music and art, 
science, health, and personality and character) are 
rouped together in the next five chapters. A chap- 
ter each is devoted to general tests of achievement, 
intelligence testing, criteria for selection of tests, use 
of educational tests, and recording and reporting of 
rog Re-arrangement of order in consideration 
{ topics is possible. There are many illustrations, 
amples, problems and questions for discussion.— 
Bailey (Mary Baldwin College). 

2106. Nemzek, C. L., & Meixner, B. Academic 
progress of subnormal pupils. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 50, 
506-808. —The grade values on the Stanford achieve- 
ment test earned by 326 pupils with IQ’s of 46-87 in 
subnormal classes were obtained for four consecu- 
tive years. In all but one case gains were made, but 
they were very irregular in arithmetic. In dictation 
the average gain was 1/3 of a grade and in reading 
2/5. The pupils in general tended to maintain their 
relative positions in the class from year to year, 
making consistent steady progress—M. Lee (Chi- 


ress, 


2107. Nestrick, W. V. Constructional activities 
of adult males. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1939. 
No. 780. Pp. vi + 128.—Of 240 men of one locality 
who were selected for this study at random from a 
resident directory, 127 were interviewed. The age, 


bies or leisure activities were noted. Participa- 
tion in constructional activities between the ages of 
and 18 is associated with later participation in such 
activities in leisure time. Of 84 listed constructional 
activities, only 7 were participated in during the past 
year by 50% or more of the men interviewed. Of 
the total group, 61% had hobbies, 21% being of a 
constructional nature. Relationships among partici- 
pation in constructional activities and the other 
inormation obtained are discussed. The bibliog- 
raphy lists 52 titles—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


2108. Noble, M. C. S., Jr. Practical measure- 
ments for school administrators. Scranton: Inter- 
national Textbook Co., 1939. Pp. 347. $2.50. 


2109. Ostlyngen, E. Skolen fra elevenes stand- 
punkt. Undersékinger blant folkeskolebarn i Oslo. 
The school from the standpoint of the pupils. In- 
Yestigations among grade-school children in Oslo.) 
Vslo: Gyldendal Norsk Forlog, 1939. Pp. 139.—An 
‘nvestigation based on questionnaires concerning the 
popularity of various school subjects in various 
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grades at three ability levels. Various tables give 
correlations between popularity of different subjects, 
certain subject combinations, etc., with recom- 
mendations for changes within the school in regard 
to differentiation according to ability, actualization 
of subject matter, activation of the pupils, etc.— MM. 
L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 

2110. Paranjpe, M. R. Reliability of examina- 
tions. Progr. Educ., 1937, July. Pp. 32.—An 
analysis of performance on the annual examinations 
in India, of a nature similar to the Regents’ exami- 
nations in the United States, indicates that differ- 
ences in level of achievement from year to year are 
traceable to variation in ability of the candidates 
rather than to administration or scoring of the ex- 
aminations.—D. Bailey (Mary Baldwin College). 


2111. Radlizska, H. Etudes du succés et de 
linsuccés scolaire. (Studies on scholastic success 
and failure.) Arch. belges Sci. Educ., 1937, No. 3, 
1-12; 119-130.—The paper is a résumé of the work 
on the subject which was done by 14 members of a 
seminar on social pedagogy at Warsaw. Reports are 
made on 11,727 children, and include observations, 
documentation, and an analysis of a number of 
special cases. General conclusions are as follows: 
(1) there is an important relationship between the 
number of failures and the degree of material 
civilization, as education is not possible without a 
minimum degree of well-being and comfort; (2) 
the absence of aspirations and the presence of apathy 
in the environment are real barriers in the way of 
scholastic success of children; (3) the indices of social 
good fortune vary with the environmental conditions; 
and (4) there exists a “‘social age’”’ which is the prod- 
uct of various biological and social factors.—R. 
Piret (Liége). 

2112. Rand, H. S. A study of the economic and 
social status of 6000 former students of Rochester 
high schools. Rochester, N. Y.: Civic Committee on 
Unemployment, 1938.—(Educ. Abstr. IV: 927). 


2113. Rose, J. A. A block to college mental 
hygiene programs. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1939, 9, 
786-792.—This is an analysis of the mental hygiene 
program and the general guidance program at 
Cornell University based on material covering a 
period of two years. The conclusion is reached that 
both these programs are inadequate, and it is sug- 
gested that a long, slow period of contact by the 
psychiatrist with the faculty and other agencies 
would be necessary.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2114. Rostker, L. E. The measurement and 
prediction of teaching ability. Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 
30-32.—This study was undertaken to determine the 
relation between certain teacher traits and teaching 
ability as evidenced by measurable changes pro- 
duced in pupils. 28 eighth-grade teachers in urban 
and rural schools were scheduled to teach in their 
own way certain courses in public health and com- 
munity planning. Before beginning the teachers 
were tested and rated by supervisors, and the 
pupils were tested for intelligence, reading ability, 
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and socio-economic status. Subject-matter tests 
were given at intervals, and the average change per 
pupil of each teacher was determined; the effects of 
mental age, IQ, and previous scholastic achievement 
were equated as between classes. Intelligence was 
found to be the trait most closely related to teaching 
ability. Also important are social attitudes, attitude 
toward teaching, and knowledge of mental hygiene. 
Of little or no importance were knowledge of subject 
matter, personality, and ability to sense and correct 
disciplinary problems. Rating-scale scores were not 
significantly related to teaching ability. A high 
correlation with teaching success obtained by 
combining 14 teacher tests shows the value of such 
data for prediction in teacher selection—M. Lee 
(Chicago). 

2115. Schmidt, B. G. Character education and 
vocational guidance. J. excep. Child., 1940, 6, 
145-149.—Illustrating the thesis that character 
education is essential in assisting a child to fit into 
his social environment and that in the social studies 
as a core the greatest possibilities lie, the program is 
described of the junior vocational centers for girls 
under the Chicago special education department in 
the public school system. Opportunity is provided 
for the teaching of the fundamental mechanical 
skills and of desirable habits and attitudes, and for 
the correlation of the social studies with these ob- 
jectives.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers Col- 
lege). 

2116. Ségers, J. E. La psychologie de la lecture 
et l’initiation a la lecture par la méthode globale. 
(The psychology of reading and learning to read 
by the whole method.) Anvers: 1939. Pp. vi + 394. 
60 fr.—The first section of the book is devoted to a 
historical review of the methods and the books 
written on the subject in Europe and America since 
1904. The second part discusses the psychological 
foundations of the methods, such as the arguments of 
Decroly and Degand, studies on the physiological and 
psychological processes involved in reading, reading 
deficiencies, etc., ending with an account of an ex- 
periment on 29 kindergarten girls and boys, which 
consisted in a presentation and repeated reproduc- 
tion at varied intervals of letters, syllables, sequences, 
phrases, and words. The results confirmed those 
found earlier by Decroly and Degand (Année 
psychol., 1907, 13) which have been questioned by S. 
Forer (Z. Kinderforsch., 1933, 42), viz., that children 
on entrance to primary school are able to retain 
phrases (78%) better than sequences (37%) or 
words (25%) and much better than syllables (11%) 
or letters (7%). Interest seems to be the principal 
factor in differentiation. The relationship between 
intelligence level and reading aptitude is more 
marked for abstract elements, such as letters and 
syllables (9 = .58) than for the material as a whole 
(op = .49). The third section takes up the results 
from an application of the method to 20 first-grade 
children from a bilingual and populous environment: 
Children of mental age 6 were able to learn to read 
approximately 300 words in 8 months with a daily 
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training period of 20 to 30 minutes, while mentally 
superior children learned in 5 months. The superior 
children could also break down the phrases into 
words, a task which was easier for them to do than 
to break down the words into syllables and letters — 
R. Nihard (Liége). 

2117. Smith, H. L., & Eaton, M. T. An experi- 
mental study of standards for the selection of 
candidates for teacher-training institutions. 8,/ 
Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1939, 16, No. 1. Pp. 72— 
Factors in student teacher selection fall in the 
fields of health, intelligence, scholarship, personality, 
and interests. A group of sophomore students in the 
school of education were given a battery of tests 
including all of these fields except the first. Analyses 
of the performances are given and this group is com- 
pared with a group of education seniors. There are 
suggestions for useful tests to be used in selection, 
but there are no data on the predictive value of 
such tests. There is an extensive summary of 
literature on teacher selection, with a bibliography 
of 71 titles —C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

2118. Smith, M. L. Preventive aspects of the 
visiting teacher’s work with children in the first 
grade. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 
138-139.—Abstract of thesis. 

2119. Spalter, B. Attitudes of mothers toward 
visiting teachers. Smith. Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 
10, 139—140.—Abstract of thesis. 

2120. Steiner, R. W., & Von Haden, H. I. The 
pretraining selection and guidance of teachers. 
J. educ. Res., 1940, 33, 321-350.—Review of the 
literature on the selection and guidance of teacher 
training, with an emphasis on scientific selection 
and the results which have been determined experi- 
mentally. Bibliography of 133 titles—S. VW. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2121. Stoker, S. Progress in certification stand- 
ards. J. educ. Res., 1940, 33, 351-356.—The author 
brings up to date matters of certification standards 
for teachers and teacher training in the various states 
since the publication in 1933 of the Nationa! Surve) 
of the Education of Teachers—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

2122. Streng, A. A speech program for deaf 
children. J. excep. Child., 1939, 6, 91-95.—In order 
to fit deaf children as unobtrusively as possible into 
world in which the acceptable means of communica- 
tion is the spoken word, speech teachers of the dea! 
need to exhaust every facility for training children in 
oral speech. A deaf child of average intelligence, 
provided he is in a class of not more than eight 
children, and provided the teacher is familiar with 
the better methods of speech training, and provide 
also other people in the school and home environ 
ment cooperate vigilantly in the speech program, '* 
able to learn to speak intelligibly. Modern science 
has placed certain valuable aids at the disposal of the 
speech teacher, notably the audiometer, the oscillo- 
scope, the pneumodeik and the Gault teletactor, 
with all of which speech teachers should be familiar. 
—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 
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MENTAL TESTS 


2123. Terry, P. W. Contributions of psychology to 
special education. J. excep. Child., 1940, 6, 96-100. 
—Notable among the contributions made by psy- 
chologists to special education have been the study 
of individual differences and the invention of measur- 
ing instruments to describe them, the discovery of 
the far-reaching effects on the personality which 
physical deficiencies or weaknesses invariably exert, 
and the development of the case-study technique. 
Child guidance clinics are contributing greatly to our 
growing scientific knowledge of child personality 
and behavior patterns—L. A. Averill (Worcester 
Teachers College). 

2124. Van Waeyenberghe, A. La compréhension 
des problémes & une étape, relatifs aux quatre 
opérations élémentaires. (The comprehension of 
problems at a given stage, relative to the four ele- 
mentary operations.) Rev. Sci. Pédag., 1939, 6, 
33-74.—The author discusses the application of a 
test composed of 53 simple problems bearing on only 
one of the four fundamental arithmetical operations, 
which was given to 739 school children (356 girls 
and 383 boys) in the second, third and fourth grades 

32 classes). Results are tabulated as to averages, 
medians, decile distributions, etc. An analysis is also 
given of the percentages of success for the different 
test items. It is concluded, among other things, 

at the fundamental operations are not always 
inderstood at the time they are being taught, as 
the mechanism of these operations may be known 
put not the use to which they are to be put.—R. 
Nihard (Liége). 


2125. Walser, F., Smith, A., & Edwards, V. An 


American answer to intolerance. (Teachers Manual 
No. 1.) New York: Council Against Intolerance in 
\merica, Lincoln Bldg., 1939. Pp. 120.—Teachers 
in deal with dangers arising out of intolerance for 
ind hatred of minority groups by using four ap- 
proaches: (1) examining and recognizing prejudices, 
2) studying propaganda devices, (3) re-affirming 
\merican ideals, (4) supplying accurate knowledge 
in domains fraught with propaganda. Suggestions 
are given for discussions, assembly programs, trips 
and class projects. ‘This is in no sense an attempt 
to impose on existing curricula a ‘Tolerance’ program. 
Rather we offer to classroom teachers specific 
techniques which have been used with success and 
which can be incorporated either in part or com- 
pletely in courses and subjects now being taught.’’— 
o. 5. Sargent (Chicago). 

2126. Yugend, L. Factors influencing results of 
Vocational training. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1939, 10, 141-142.—Abstract of thesis. 


(See also abstracts 1687, 1814, 1834, 1857, 1949, 
1966, 2131, 2132, 2146, 2189. ] 
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2127, Anderson, J. E. The limitations of infant 
and preschool tests in the measurement of intel- 
ligence. J. Psychol., 1939, 8, 351-379.—Infant and 
Pre-school tests of intelligence are analyzed with 


2123-2130 


respect to the danger of concluding from them that 
environment is very important in determining 
intelligence at early ages. Data are reviewed which 
show low correlations between early age-level tests 
and later tests. The problem of overlap between 
tests at different age levels is extensively discussed. 
“The phenomenon of the increase and decrease of 
correlation coefficients as we move toward terminal 
status or away from initial status is one that is 
related to the per cent of overlap between the 
measures.” It is emphasized that low coefficients 
of resemblance between parent and child based on 
infant tests may be due to the measurement of 
different configurations of ability in the infant tests 
than are measured in tests for older children. Use 
of early tests as origins for calculation of later gains 
or losses is questioned. Pairing children on the 
basis of early tests also is a dubitable procedure. 
Resistance and negativism may reduce early test 
scores. Item analysis and selection can produce 
greater predictability by early tests of later scores.— 
C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


2128. Baker, C. A. The present status of testing 
in Brazil. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 50, 804.—In 1925 the 
author published a hopeful article on testing in Brazil. 
After that the great number of untrained people using 
and devising tests tended to discredit the movement. 
Lack of knowledge of statistics hampered the results 
of testing departments organized recently by the 
government, and a firm engaged in selecting civil- 
service employees lacks understanding of test con- 
struction. Only now, under Kaseff, is scientific 
work in testing and guidance beginning to be es- 
tablished.— M. Lee (Chicago). 


2129. Balinsky, B., Israel, H., & Wechsler, D. 
The relative effectiveness of the Stanford-Binet and 
the Bellevue intelligence scale in diagnosing mental 
deficiency. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1939, 9, 798- 
802.—This is an investigation of the relative prog- 
nostic efficiency of the Stanford-Binet and the 
recently standardized Bellevue intelligence test. 
Prognostic efficiency was defined in terms of correla- 
tion with ultimate psychiatric diagnosis. Biserial 
correlations were computed for groups of subjects 
ranging in number from 36 to 116. The Bellevue 
full scale (verbal and performance) gave IQ’s which 
correlated highest with psychiatrists’ recommenda- 
tions for the borderline groups. The importance of 
including performance tests when attempting to 
differentiate between borderline intelligence and 
mental deficiency is stressed.— R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

2130. Beck, S. J. Thoughts on an impending 
anniversary. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1939, 9, 806- 
808.—As the 20th anniversary of the completion of 
Rorschach’s monograph approaches, Beck takes the 
occasion to discuss the qualifications of Rorschach 
experimenters. He postulates five main qualifica- 
tions; (1) broad experience in psychopathology, (2) 
the experience of having been psychoanalyzed, (3) 
experience with the Rorschach test in many clinical 
groups, (4) orientation in the Rorschach-Oberholzer 
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2131-2142 


tradition, (5) a foundation in experimental psychol- 
ogy.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2131. Brigham, C. C. The Scholastic Aptitude 
Test for the blind. Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 91-96.— 
In 1937 the New Jersey Commission for the Blind 
asked to have the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the 
College Entrance Examination Board adapted to the 
use of blind applicants as an aid in the fair selection 
of those most worthy of receiving scholarships. 
To this end a four-part test has been prepared; 
opposites, analogies, and paragraphs in Braille, 
and an aurally presented group of paragraphs on 
phonograph records, together with a practice book- 
let given out in advance to candidates. After a 
try-out of the test its time limits have been removed 
and presentation in four separate periods advised. 
The correlation between the paragraph tests given in 
Braille and aurally is about .80, with the Braille 
scores higher. Further investigation is needed to 
develop tests for blind students already in college 
and for those with serious visual handicaps but not 
yet proficient in Braille—M. Lee (Chicago). 


2132. Kirkpatrick, F. H., & Rupp, R. A. The 
Pintner test at the college level. J. educ. Res., 1940, 
33, 357—359.—The Pintner general ability test, form 
A, advanced, was given to 154 freshmen at Bethany 
College. The results are compared with the scores 
of the same individuals on the tests of the American 
Council of Education, 1937 and 1938 editions; Ohio 
State University test, form 20; and subsequent 
academic standing. A statistical treatment of the 
results indicates that the Pintner test is a valid and 
useful test for use with college freshmen. It is 
recommended because of ease of administration and 
scoring. —S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2133. Mitrano, A. J. Re-administration of the 
Witmer formboard to feeble-minded subjects. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 55, 429-434.—The Witmer 
formboard and Stanford-Binet test were administ- 
ered to 57 S's (MA 4-8.5 yrs.) on 4 occasions at in- 
tervals varying from 0.2 to 2.0 years. The S’s 
always scored higher on the formboard than on the 
Binet, and successive Witmer scores were progres- 
sively higher than the Binet scores.—D. K. Spelt 
(Mississippi). 

2134. Reymann, F. E. Synsprgver for sgfolk. 
(Intelligence test for fisherfolk.) Ugeskr. Laeg., 
1939, 101, 1118. 

2135. Stalnaker, J. M. Primary mental abilities. 
Sch. & Soc., 1939, 50, 868-872.—The tests of primary 
mental abilities prepared by Thurstone and pub- 
lished by the A.C.E. were given to freshmen entering 
the University of Chicago in 1938 (421 boys and 252 
girls). Between tests which are added to give the 
score on one factor the r’s vary from .20 to .79, witha 
mean at .49. Among others the range is —.17 to .49, 
the majority of the r’s being below .20. The former 
are not as high or the latter as low as would be 
desirable. Some of the factors do not appear to be 
distinct. Evidence is presented that speed, though 
not a primary mental ability, is an important factor 
in determining test scores. The test items are not 
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arranged strictly in order of difficulty, and some 
items are ineffective. The present edition as jt 
stands is an interesting initial attempt, but awaits 
revision and improvement before it will be useful for 
individual diagnosis or guidance.— M. Lee (Chicago). 


[See also abstract 2066. ] 
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2136. Aldrich, C. A. The role of gratification in 
early development. J. Pediat., 1939, 15, 578-582 — 
The author discusses the role of positive conditioning 
in the development of the infant. Growth proceeds 
normally when fundamental needs are gratified. 
Techniques of training must be modified so that the 
child’s natural rhythms are undisturbed.—E. Green 
(Bradley Home). 


2137. Ames, L. B. Precursor signs of plantigrade 
progression in the human infant. J. genet. Psychol, 
1939, 55, 439-442.—Study of cinema and written 
records of early behavior of 24 infants permitted 
prediction of subsequent progression style. If, at 
about 28 wks., the inner surface of foot presses 
against the floor, approximating a stepping position 
when the knee is moved forward, later plantigrade 
progression (creeping on hands and feet) is likely. 
Predominance of contact between dorsum of foot and 
floor, or no dominant behavior, does not suggest 
later plantigrade progression.—D. K. Spelt (Missis- 
sippi). 

2138. Baum, B. Factors relating to the later 
adjustment of children unimproved by child guid- 
ance. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 116-117 
—Abstract of thesis. 


2139. Berkman, C. Mother-child relationships in 
cases involving difficulties in eating. Smith Coll 
Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 105-106.—Abstract of 
thesis. 

2140. Boston, M. V. Some factors related to the 
expression of fear in a group of average and sv- 
perior children. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939 
10, 106-107.—Abstract of thesis. 


2141. Brown, T. E. The relationship between 
surface temperature and social traits in young 
children. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 55, 401-413— 
After preliminary studies on 5 S's, a modified Tycos 
“Dermatherm” was used to measure skin tempera- 
ture with 14 nursery school S's, 6 of whom relaxed 
prior to measurement, 8 of whom also underwent 
“emotional episodes concerned with ‘deprivation o! 4 
toy’.””. Ratings on Merrill-Palmer social traits were 
secured for these S’s. Sociability, emotional control 
ease of social adjustment, attractiveness of person 
ality, and effective energy seemed positively related 
to back-of-hand temperature but not to tempi 
temperature. Temple-hand gradients showed ‘e 
sentially the same relationship to social traits 4s the 
hand temperatures.—D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 


2142. Carpenter, J. A. Some factors relating 
the method and outcome of case-work treatment 0 
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adolescent girls. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 
10, 114-115.—Abstract of thesis. 


2143. Clarke, F. M. A developmental study of the 
bodily reaction of infants to an auditory startle 
stimulus. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 55, 415-427.— 
Motion pictures were made at intervals of 4 weeks, 
from birth to 20 weeks of age, of the behavior 
elicited in 14 infants by dropping a 2-lb. iron weight 
feet on a hard wood surface. The Moro reflex was 
+he most characteristic response of the early weeks, 

ut extensor movements were gradually replaced by 
dexor movements, and by 16-20 weeks the response 
more nearly resembled the startle pattern. Some 
evidence indicated a relation between persistence 
f the Moro reflex and (short) gestation period. 
Individual differences appeared, and data are tabu- 
lated for each subject and each test.—D. K. Spelt 
Mississippi). 

2144. Davis, D. M. The relation of repetitions 
in the speech of young children to certain measures 
of language maturity and situational factors. Part I. 
J. Speech Disorders, 1939, 4, 303-318.—One-hour 
sainples of the extemporaneous speech of 62 children, 
ages 2-5 years, were recorded and studied for repeti- 
tions. During the period of observation the children 
were in free-play situations. The number of repeti- 

ons varied from child to child, but those involving 
syllables, words and phrases showed a ‘fairly normal 


listribution.”” In order of frequency of occurrence 


the types of repetitions ranked in the order: phrase, 
word, 


syllable. Repetition of words and phrases 
ecreased with age, especially among the 2- and 
‘-year age groups, but syllable repetition was un- 
aflected by age. Sex differences occur only in 
syllable repetitions, with greater incidence for the 
Methods of analyzing and scoring the data are 
presented in detail—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 
2145. Davis, M. Q. A plan for growing up. 
Tenn.: J. A. Richards, 1939. Pp. 
$2.00.—(Child Develpm. Abstr. XIII: 


Kingsport, 
xi + 352. 
1873). 
2146. Doms, F. P. Recherches expérimentales 
sur la paresse des écoliers. (Experimental studies 
on laziness in school children.) Brussels: 1938. Pp. 
131—Using a large number of subjects, the author 
studied laziness in school children in relation to their 
physical condition, intelligence, test records, char- 
acter, the pedagogical situation, and family and 
social environment. His results indicate the follow- 
ing hierarchy of causes: (1) intelligence deficiency 
the majority of cases); (2) retarded development of 
ne or more functions in relation to other functions; 
\°) poor health, though there is no special physio- 
ogical symptom of laziness; (4) position of the child 
ina class too advanced for his age; (5) unfavorable 
family or social environment (only an aggravating 
cause); and (6) a feeling of inferiority arising from 
any of the above mentioned causes, which may lead 
to laziness. Laziness is found in only about 16% of 
‘he pupil population, and it can rarely be attributed 
‘0 a single cause, as the causes are cumulative and 
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are so interwoven that it is difficult to determine their 
relative importance.—R. Piret (Liége). 

2147. Drake, R. M. Outline of child psychology. 
Macon, Ga.: R. M. Drake, 1939. Pp. 70.—A brief 
outline of the subject matter of child psychology, 
presented under the following headings: heredity, 
individual differences, physical development, mental 
development, emotional development, the develop- 
ment of learning and thinking, motivation, person- 
ality, play, language, mental hygiene, problems of 
applied child psychology, the psycho-education 
clinic—M. Keller (Yale). 

2148. Dukette, R. Attitudes of a group of Catholic 
parents toward child guidance treatment. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 102—-103.—Abstract 
of thesis. 

2149. Ford, E. A comparative study of the out- 
come of treatment of rejected children. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 119-120.—Abstract 
of thesis. 

2150. Forman, A. An evaluation of the practice 
of having requests for child placement explored by 
a family agency. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 
10, 129—130.—Abstract of thesis. 


2151. Garrison, K. C. The psychology of excep- 
tional children. New York: Ronald Press, 1940. 
Pp. xiii +351. $3.25——The author writes for 
teachers and parents, stressing the child as a total 
organism. Part 1 deals with individual variations; 
part 2, with gifted children; part 3, with the retarded 
child; and part 4, with the physically handicapped 
child. Questions and exercises follow each chapter. 
The indexes include the Indiana psychodiagnostic 
blank, certain statistical tables, a rating blank for 
superior children, and directions for a hearing test.— 
W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


2152. Gottschaldt, K. Das seelisch schwierige 
Kind in der Sprechstunde. (The mentally difficult 
child in the consulting room.) Kinderdrztl. Prax., 
1939, 10, No. 7.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2153. Groves, J. A study of intake in a child 
guidance clinic. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 
10, 109-110.—Abstract of thesis. 

2154. Harris, J. A study of a child guidance 
clinic in a family agency. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1939, 10, 132.—Abstract of thesis. 

2155. Hartin, R. E. Parents’ attitudes toward 
child guidance treatment. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Work, 1939, 10, 103.—Abstract of thesis. 

2156. Herkimer, J. K. The relation between 
parents’ attitudes toward coming to a child guidance 
clinic and the outcome of treatment. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 104.—Abstract of thesis. 

2157. Jenney, F. D. Factors affecting child guid- 
ance treatment and later adjustments of truants. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 120.—Abstract 
of thesis. 

2158. Jones, T. D. The development of certain 
motor skills and play activities in young children. 
Child Develpm. Monogr., 1939, No. 26. Pp. xi +180. 
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2159-2165 


—24 children, representing a high and a low socio- 
economic group, were observed individually in an 
experimental situation and in the home environment 
each month from the age of 21 to 33 months and 
again at 36 and 48 months, in a study of development 
of uses of wheel toys (a wagon, doll carriage, dump 
truck, kiddie kar, and tricycle, plus accessory 
materials in the experimental play situation). The 
data included detailed observational records, supple- 
mented by other lines of information. Behavior was 
analyzed in terms of uses made of the materials at 
various ages and levels of skill achieved. The age 
range and median age at which children achieved 
various uses and degrees of competence in using and 
combining various performances are shown for each 
of the materials. Illustrative sequences are cited, 
e.g. steps in the transition from pushing and pulling 
to propelling, and shifts with age in preference for 
the various wheel toys. ‘The successive levels of 
performance . . . seem to be, in large part, func- 
tions of increasing maturity as distinguished from 
experience and practice alone.’”’ ‘‘Minimum per- 
formance” (such as using kiddie kar pedals for pro- 
pelling) depends upon a given degree of neuro- 
muscular maturation, “but the development of the 
skill into graceful, coordinated performance depends 
upon continued practice. . . . Unskilled repetition 
of activities, manipulative in character, was charac- 
teristic of the children from approximately 21 to 24 
months. From 24 to 26 months, abilities involving 
muscular control increased, followed by practice of 
skills from 26 to 33 months. Merging of activities 
that previously took place as separate performances 


seemed to begin as soon as each activity had reached 
a stage at which the child’s entire attention was not 


required for its performance.’’ Appearance of 
“thought before action” behavior was noted es- 
pecially after 36 months, and at 48 months the 
performance of the skill was usually secondary to a 
larger pattern of activity (such as make-believe 
play). —A. T. Jersild (Teachers College, Columbia). 

2159. Kanner, L. Infantile sexuality. J. Pediat., 
1939, 15, 583-608.—This critical review serves as an 
orientation to the subject. A résumé of the litera- 
ture traces the views on infantile sexuality through 
the periods of unconcern, alarm, theory, obser- 
vation, second-hand inquiry, and direct consultation. 
Freud’s theory is considered and is criticized as an 
unscientific approach. Studies made directly on 
children are reported. A method that is being used 
and one which will probably yield more reliable in- 
formation is that of the play interview. A prelimi- 
nary report of Conn’s findings with such a technique 
is given. There is a bibliography of 46 references.— 
E. Green (Bradley Home). 

2160. Katona, K. Gyermeki dAlomelméletek. 
(Children’s dream theories.) Budapest: Pazmany 
Péter Univ., Phil. Dept., 1939. Pp. 67.—Three 
phases of children's interpretations of the purpose 
of dreams were found by Piaget's clinical method. 
The first phase was based on teleology, e.g., the 
dream teaches and amuses. The second phase 
considers causality also, the third phase only causal- 
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ity, e.g., we dream of daily happenings, of important 
thoughts and wishes. Besides these psychological 
hypotheses, biological ones play an equal role in the 
third phase.—P. Schiller (Budapest). 


2161. Leopold, W. F. Speech development of a 
bilingual child: a linguist’s record. Volume |: 
Vocabulary growth in the first two years. Northy. 
Univ. Stud. Human., 1939, 6, Pp. xiv + 188~— 
This is a journal by a linguist of the acquisition of 
vocabulary on the part of a child exposed to German 
(spoken by the father) and English (spoken by the 
mother) in an English-speaking environment. Aj! 
the words, both English and German, that were used 
freely at any time up to age 2 are listed alphabetic. 
ally in simple phonetic notation, together with the 
date and a description of the circumstances of their 
acquisition. In an index to the vocabulary, the 
English, the German and the “non-standard” 
words are listed in conventional spelling. Summaries 
of the number of words acquired each month from 
the two languages are provided. Owing to the 
similarity of many common English and German 
words, 78 of the 377 words used up to age 2 may have 
been learned from either or both of the languages. 
Of the 377 words used freely by the child at some 
time, 241 were in active use by the end of the period: 
43 of the 104 German words (41%), 152 of the 195 
English words (78%) and 46 of the 78 words drawn 
from both languages (59%). The heavy loss in 
German words is paralleled by the rapid acquisition 
of English words during the last two months under 
observation (115, as against 42 German ones). 
Reasons for the mortality of words are considered. 
A tabulation of words by topics reveals the scope of 
interest of the child. A record is made of the devel- 
opment of handling responses in their chronological 
relation to linguistic behavior.—H. Kurath (Brown) 


2162. Ludy, J. Social adjustment of children of 
psychotic mothers. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1939, 10, 148.—Abstract of thesis. 


2163. Macdonald, E. B. The social adjustment of 
children of psychoneurotic mothers. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 148-149.—Abstract ot 
thesis. 

2164. Montgomery, H. Physical and emotional 
factors associated with enuresis. Smith Coll. Stud. 
soc. Work, 1939, 10, 107-108.—Abstract of thesis. 


2165. Nihard, R. Le jeu del’enfant. (Children’s 
play.) Cah. Pédag., Univ. Liége, 1939, No. 5, 41-44. 
—After giving a critical summary of the theories 0! 
children’s play, the author formulates his owt 
definition: the play of children is an activity which 's 
freely chosen, which is conditioned by their spon- 
taneous interests and by their physical and socia! 
environment, which allows expression of their 
physical and mental abilities, and, consequently, 
which may be considered as a preparation, broadly 
speaking, for adult activity in a given environment. 
Using this interpretation, the author discusses 4 
number of pedagogical conclusions which indicate 
the value and the limitations of play as an educa 
tional method.—R. Piret (Liége). 
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CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


2166. Peiper, A. “‘Tierische Hypnose” am schla- 
fenden Kinde. (‘Animal hypnosis” on a sleeping 
child.) Dtsch. med. Wschr., 1939, 65, 559-562.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2167. Proctor, M.H. Attitudes of Negro boys on 
NYA work projects concerning such relief and their 
vocational outlook. Smith. Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1939, 10, 158-159.—Abstract of thesis. 

2168. Province, J. Comparison of case work with 
boys in a family agency and a Big Brothers Associa- 
tion. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 134.— 
Abstract of thesis. 

2169. Rehkopf, M. V. A survey of speech cases 
in a child guidance clinic. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Work, 1939, 10, 120-121.—Abstract of thesis. 

2170. Richards, T. W., & Nelson, V. L. Abilities 
of infants during the first eighteen months. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1939, 55, 299-318.—The Gesell 
tests were administered to 80 infants at 6, 12 and 
18 mos. of age. Intercorrelations, computed for all 
independent items passed by 25-75% of S’s, per- 
mitted two types of factor analysis, Thurstone’s 
method of multiple factors and the Spearman- 
Holzinger bi-factor method. Results by Thurstone’s 
echnique suggest 2 factors at each level, considered 
“as an alertness factor and a motor factor,’’ with 
perhaps a third at 12 mos. The bi-factor analyses 
gave results not in complete agreement with those of 
the Thurstone technique, but the differences were 
not extreme. As a rule, more group factors were 
discriminated by the bi-factor method.—D. K. 


Spelt (Mississippi). 
2171. Ridenour, N., Ecob, K. C., & Foster, S. 
Understanding children. A study outline for child- 


ren’s institutions. New York: National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, 1939. Pp. 51. $0.45. Packet 
of 30 pamphlets (for following the outline), $2.95.— 
Child Develpm. Abstr. XIII: 1864). 

2172. Robertson, M. C. A family agency’s 
services in relation to home care of chronically ill 
children. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 
134-135 —Abstract of thesis. 


2173. Russell, R. W., & Dennis, W. Studies in 
animism: I. A standardized procedure for the 
investigation of animism. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 
55, 389-400.— Using a list of 20 objects, 8 of which 
were actually present in the room, it was possible 
to develop a standardized questioning procedure for 
investigating children’s animistic notions. 385 
school children, 3 to 15% yrs. old, approximating a 
normal distribution of intelligence, served as sub- 
jects. 3 judges then classified the answers inde- 
pendently into the stages of animism outlined by 
Piaget; there was unanimous agreement in 87% of 
the cases. When the responses made by 133 S's 
re-examined one week after the first test were 
classified, unanimous agreement was obtained in 
947 of the cases. Evidence is offered for the 
iad of the procedure.—D. K. Spelt (Missis- 
Sippi). 

2174. Salkover, E. An analysis of four hundred 
cases served by a preventive agency for adolescent 


2166-2181 


girls. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 138.— 
Abstract of thesis. 


2175. Sandercock, G. A. Culture conflict and the 
behavior difficulties of adolescent Italian boys. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 159-160.— 
Abstract of thesis. 


2176. Schefen, R. The use of the environment in 
treating adolescents. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1939, 10, 115-116.—Abstract of thesis. 


2177. Sikkema, M. Foster children as patients 
of a child guidance clinic: a study of treatment and 
inter-agency work. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1939, 10, 121-123.—Abstract of thesis. 


2178. Sobel, B. A study of the development of 
insight in pre-school children. J. genet. Psychol., 
1939, 55, 381-388.—26 children 18 to 48 mos. of 
age were allowed to secure small toys by the use of 
a set of tools of varying adequacy. Subsequently 
they were tested with a set of tools superficially 
different but fundamentally similar. In the test 
situation children showed 4 types of behavior: (1) 
excessive manipulation, (2) mere relearning, (3) 
facilitated responses or insight, (4) inhibited or 
blocked responses. All degrees of fixation of the 
correct responses and of transfer were seen at all 
ages, although gradual fixation and gradual transfer 
predominated in children under 37 mos. of age.— 
D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

2179. Spoch, B., & Huschka, M. The psycho- 
logical aspects of pediatric practice. Practit. Libr. 
Med. Surg., 1938, 13, 757-808.—The importance for 
the future mental health of the individual of the 
prophylaxis and treatment of early deviations from 
healthy functioning are discussed from the point of 
view of the general physician. Among the topics 
treated are: feeding problems, thumb-sucking, nail- 
biting, psychogenic vomiting, speech disorders, 
training in cleanliness, constipation, enuresis, anx- 
iety, temper tantrums, masturbation, sex education, 
night terrors, hysteria, compulsions, tics, asocial 
behavior.—M. Keller (Yale). 


2180. Starks, V. M. A survey of medical prob- 
lems arising in the cases of a child guidance clinic. 
Smith. Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 163.—Abstract 
of thesis. 


2181. Stott, L. H. General home setting as a 
factor in the study of the only versus the non-only 
child. Character & Pers., 1939, 8, 156-162.—Pre- 
vious criticisms of personality studies of the only 
child reveal that in such studies the populations of 
the “‘only”’ groups have been small, the “only” and 
“non-only” groups usually have not been com- 
parable, and the subjects have been very young. 
The author adds that no consideration has been 
given to such factors as place of residence or the 
general environmental setting of the home. The 
results of this study substantiate the fourth criticism 
and show that conclusions regarding the effect of 
“onlyness” may be valid only in terms of the pre- 
vailing environment and culture—M. O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 
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2182-2189 


2182. Tryon, C. M. Evaluations of adolescent 
personality by adolescents. Monogr. Soc. Res. 
Child Develpm., 1939, 4, No. 4. Pp. x + 83.—The 
relative values placed on 20 personality traits by 
boys and girls at two age levels (12 and 15 years) 
were determined. The data were in terms of the 
children’s ratings or opinions of each other obtained 
through a verbal portrait-matching technique. The 
results indicate that during the age period between 
12 and 15 values for girls undergo some marked 
changes. In general, admiration for the demure, 
docile, rather prim and ladylike prototype which is 
found among the 12-year-old girls has ceased at the 
15-year level, and instead many of the criteria for 
the idealized boy, such as extraversion, activity, 
and good-sportsmanship are admired by the girl. 
Changes in values for the boy during this age period 
are relatively minor. At 15 years prestige for the 
boy is still largely determined by physical skill, 
aggressiveness, and fearlessness —M. Keller (Yale). 

2183. [Various]. Advances in understanding the 
adolescent. London: Home and School Council of 
Great Britain, 1938. Pp. 107. 1s.—(Educ. Abstr. 
IV: 803). 

2184. Varkonyi, H. Piaget gyermeklélektan4rol. 
(On Piaget’s child psychology.) Esztét. Szle, 1939, 
5, 309—-320.—A discussion of the structural difference 
between children’s and adults’ logic, which the 
author considers to be only a difference of degree, 
since adults can under certain conditions fall into a 
regression. The main criterion of children’s logic is 


poorer experience, poorer critical ability, and a lack 
of hypotheses.—P. Schiller (Budapest). 


2185. Veth, J. Spelanalyse als methode van 
psychologisch onderzoek en van behandeling van 
kinderen met neurotische verschijnselen. (Play 
analysis as a method of psychological investigation 
and treatment of children with neurotic manifesta- 
tions.) Leiden: N. V. Boek en Steendrukkerij, 
Eduardo Ijdo, 1939. Pp. 160. 4 gld. 


2186. Welch, L. The development of size dis- 
crimination between the ages of 12 and 40 months. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 55, 243-—268.—Using a stand- 
ard set of boxes, presented in pairs or threes, S’s were 
trained non-verbally to secure a piece of candy by 
selecting the proper box. 3 of 11 S's met a 90% 
criterion for 10 trials on the easiest discrimination, 
using 2 boxes with the candy in the smaller, before 
their 16th month. Of the 4 still available for testing 
at the 24th month, all passed the highest test. Of 
10 control cases tested between 22 and 32 mos., 
all passed the lowest test, 5 the highest. When the 
candy was changed irregularly from the smaller to 
the larger box, only 2 out of 5 experimental S’s and 
2 of 13 controls passed any test. 3 out of 17 S's 
passed 1 or more tests of ‘“‘middle-sizeness” using 3 
boxes. Additional tests of width discrimination gave 
similar results. Development of discrimination was 
extremely variable in all groups——D. K. Spelt 
(Mississippi). 

2187. Welch, L. The span of generalization below 
the 2-year age level. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 55, 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


269-297.—The materials were a series of 32 ply. 
wood plates, ranging from 8 x 8 in. to 153 x 1/4 in, 
in size, as well as a picture frame and a cardboard L. 
2 girls and 2 boys, 18-20 mos. old when the study 
began, were shown plate 1 (widest) while the word 
“ate’’ was pronounced, from 20 to more than 500 
times, until the child at once picked up plate { 
when “ate” was pronounced in 3 successive test 
periods. Then the child was shown 4 or 5 objects 
including the narrowest plate and asked for “ate,” 
Consistent failure led to substitution of smaller 
plates until success was secured, and trials continued 
with narrower plates until motivation disappeared. 
All S’s generalized to other plates (usually different 
in color from plate 1), and some to the picture frame 
and the L. There was no correlation with intelli- 
gence and it was “‘easy to destroy verbal associations 
by giving the children symbols for objects. not 
present.”—D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

2188. Wielich, M. A study of day nursery ap- 
plications referred to a family agency. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 130-131.—Abstract of 
thesis. 

2189. Williams, A. M. Children’s choices in 
science books. Child Develpm. Monogr., 1939, 
No. 27. Pp. v + 163.—First the author made a 
survey of the circulation of science books in a num- 
ber of city and village libraries, and studied the 
popularity of 445 widely held books in relation to 
style of writing, subject matter, cover, format, illus- 
trations, etc. Following this, 35 books (plus extra 
copies as called for), selected from the larger list, 
were made available to 96 Sth- and 6th-grade 
children, in groups of 15 to 20 children at a time, 
during free reading periods, and an observer re- 
corded what the children did and said. Following 
this, each child was interviewed. Supplementary 
approaches included a study of published reviews 
of the books, and ratings by adults of the books. 
Some findings: children attach much importance to 
factual, informative content, and relatively little 
importance to details of cover design or embroideries 
of format; they prefer direct statements to persoml- 
fication, exhortations concerning the wonders 0 
nature, or other “‘motivating” devices; granted an 
interesting subject, a child will select books repre- 
senting a wide range below or above the level of his 
reading ability; adults tend to underestimate chil- 
dren's ability to appreciate features of a book which 
adults themselves regard as most worth while 
(higher agreement between children’s choices and 
adults’ choices than between adults’ judgments as 
to the probable popularity and the actual popularity 
of the books with children). Published reviews 
gave relatively little indication of the features that 
children found most interesting or worth while— 
A. T. Jersild (Teachers College, Columbia). 


[See also abstracts 1754, 1782, 1793, 1845, 1848, 
1857, 1868, 1872, 1879, 1888, 1889, 1980, 19%, 
2048, 2050, 2091, 2099, 2118, 2119, 2122. } 
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